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No Advance Registration Fee! 
No coét to try us out! 
No position, no charge! 


ou: PARKERS a 


for the school year 1921-22. Eighteen years experience in the 
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| placing of Teachers. Send for enrollment blank and literature. 
: The Parker Teachers’ Agency 





Willard N. Parker, Manager No. 12 South Carroll Street 
Bertha M. Hamilton, Assistant Manager MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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SPECI ALISTS: TEACHERS WANTED —College Graduates only, except in 
§ vocational fields, No elementary school positions. Fill thé better places 
‘ m6 Coniy. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ® °*°** BERKELEY, CALIES=="— — ‘ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS, Mo 





Positions Qualifications— Four year High School Course, one year State Normal. Terms: Oct., Nov. and 
Jan. till July lst: Feb, March, April, May, June till Christmas; Aug. and Sept. till July Ist. Salaries $110.00 to $120.00 
Western per month. University graduates with teacher's certificate also required, salaries $120.00 to $180.00 per month. Write for 


Cc ana d a Particulars, state qualifications. Western Teachers’ Bureau, 845 Somerset Blk., Winnepeg, Can. 





If available for a position of any kind anywhere in the 


Nation-wide Search for Teachers! United States come to an agency national in scope: 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 101 W. 41st St., New York; 14 Beacon St., Boston; Steger Bldg., Chicago; General Offices, Evanston, III. 
4 b 

E. E. Olp, Manager FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Big demand for teachers for January and February vacancies. If available now or next year write us. All 


previous records of the Agency broken in 1920* 5 de a eer ours ee for 1921. Affiliated Agencies in principal cities. 
7 . 
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TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY F OR BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO M. E. SHUPK Phi bs Abed abtede il Sadia nies FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Boston New York Pittsburgh * * Biemimgham ¢ e * ** Portland Berkeley Las Angeles 











The Conley Sewing Cards TEST YOUR LATIN PUPILS 


For students in Domestic Art. Ask for sample Brown’s Latin Tests and Monograph now ready 


THE PARKER COMPANY THE PARKER COMPANY 


12 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 12 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin’s Great Literary Book 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
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A Boy is much more likely to wash his t as 
hands if he is ations with a clean towel Fy oT 

fae oS @uauues RALPH ROUNDS | 





are Piles for schools because the cabinet protects the 
towels, gives individual service and discourages waste. Just Make it a supplementary text in your English classes. 
one folded towel is served at a time---folded to render it An excellent reader for the upper grades. 
doubly absorbent. Price $1.00. Postage 6 cents. 


Send for sample towels Th 
e Parker Company 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Department 24 Albany, N. Y. 12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Haynes Blackboard “Gets all the dust’’ by well-known vacuum process; operates by electricity. 
With bag, $37.50; to attach to window board, $32.50. Sent on 10 days free trial, return at our ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. Address 


Eraser Cleaner Dept.B. 317-319 E. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. National Wood Renovating Co. 








Ellis Bockkeeping in Four Units School Plays and Operas 


The Elementary Tablet Method for first semester. : ‘ ? 
Intermediate Tablet method for second semester. We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
Section 2, Ellis Industrial Bookkeeping, third semester. 
Section 3, Ellis Industrial Bookkeeping, fourth semester. 


Ellis Publishing Company FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


Battle Creek, Michigan 58 W. Lake St. Chicago, Il. 


for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 
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For Sale at Your Dealer Made in Five Grades 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


- EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK - 
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Things That Will Help 


Send for Catalog 


Text Books Domestic Science 


Library Supplies Equipment 


Manual Training Sup- 


—— Ma- plies 

ter , y 

wasn Janitor’s Materials 
School Seats Maps - Globes - Black- 
Furnaces boards 


A New Years Resolution 


This year be it resolved_—that we will all 
work together for the betterment of our 
schools, the efficiency of our teachers, 
stimulating the desire of High School 
graduates to look upon the profession of 
teaching as a broad highway leading to 
great public service, creating a definite de- 
mand for something better than we have 
yet attained, and impressing upon the pub- 
lic the need of their unstinted cooperation. 


By having confidence in our chosen ofh- 
cials, not mistaking prejudice for loyalty, 
but by devotion toacommon cause. For 
our part we pledge a better and broader 
service than ever before offered. Placing 
more insistance that you be satisfied in 
every respect regardless of the expense 
involved in righting the misiakes and de- 
lays of others. 


























Phonetic Reading made Attractive 


The Field Combined Phonetic Chart and Word 
Builders are a series of ten cards 7}{x11 inches, 
containing typical phonetic words and elements 
arranged in columns and lines. They are to be 
used first as a chart, then to be cut up and used 
for seat work in word building. 

The Field Cards for Sentence Matching and Build- 
ing contain simple lessons and Mother Goose 
rhymes with provision for matching; then after 
being divided into phrases and words, for sen- 
tence building. 

The Young and Field Reading Chart contains the 
Mother Goose rhymes with lessons preliminary 
to Book One and follows the work outline in 
the Manual. Attractively illustrated with 
silhouette figures which are models for paper 
cutting. 32 pages, size 24x28 inches. 

The Young and Field Perception Cards. The 
Word Groups are 126 in number, printed on 
stiff manila cards 5x20 inches— one group on 
each side of the card. The Words are on sim- 
ilar cards 5x10 inches, with a word on each side. 


These helps may be used with any text but 
are made espécially to supplement 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 
GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


THE WHITEWATER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


“The School of Opportunities”’ 
Offers Ten Courses 


A two-year Primary Course 

A two-year Grammar Course 

A two-year Principals’ Course 

A three-year High School Teachers’ Course 
A two-year Rural Course 


A one-year Rural Course 
A three-year Commercial Teachers’ Course 
A two-year Commercial Teachers’ Course 


A one-year Business Course 

A two-year business Course 

A full accredited High School offering commercial 
and academic courses, and a model school of eight 
grades ana kindergarten afford unexcelled possibilities 
for directed teaching. 

The Business Courses afford exceptional opportu- 
nities to ex-service men 

Enroll at any time. Second Semester opens 
January 31, 1921. 


For further particulars address the President, 
I 


F. S. HYER, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIAL 


Seven hundred irtefficient teachers in 
Wisccnsin! How long must we use them? 





School teachers never play poker? Is that 
why they don’t know how to call the bluff of 
school boards? 





That seventy-five dollar minimum needs a 
boost of at least twenty-five by the legis- 
iature. 





Wisconsin had its “good school week” 
Nov. 14-20, while the national date was De- 
5-11. Out of joint somewhere. 





Wisconsin’s hydra-headed educational sys- 
tem is evidently going to have some at- 
tention in the legislature this winter—no 
risk run! 





The down-cellar, carbonic acid gym must 
go. It’s a relic of physiological ignorance. 
The open air gym is the real thing. Plan 
for it in your new building. 





Ralph Parlette says: “I discover the man 
with the most testimonials generally needs 
the most, like excelsior, to deaden his rat- 


- tle.’ Does he mean teachers? 





Are the sons and daughters of those 
school board members who want to keep 
teachers’ salaries down being coached by 
their parents to take up teaching as a life 
work ? 


What’s your idea of consolidating, reor- 
ganizing, and_ re-energizing Wisconsin’s 
educational system? Or is it all right as it 
is? The Journal wants to hear from the field. 





May we inquire of school boards if their 
superintendent has recently bought any 
floor oil? A liberal bribe, in the shape of 
watches, diamonds, beds, or most anv old 
thing, is being offered by an eastern house 
for orders. 





Jown in Washington, D. C., they are try- 
ing to put teachers in the same class with 
other government employees. Same old 
story—the ignorant still think teaching is 
not a profession. 





Are you providing the warm school lunch 
for your boys and girls? It is the ideal ac- 
companiment to health education, which 
reaches into the home and there does a 
great missionary work. The rural school is 
leading in this work. 





From the amount of harmony stuff got- 
ten away with in Milwaukee last month, it 
looks like a united stand for real school leg- 
islation this winter. By the way, did the 
Milwaukee Teachers’ Association partici- 
pate in those two “harmony” conferences ? 





There’s a curiosity advertisement in this 
issue. A Wisconsin normal school is actual- 
ly telling the world it has some attractions 
for young men and women. Why not? To 
recruit more teachers for the schools, must 
we not tell the world what we have for 
them? 





The county superintendents, on roll call, 
have unanimously endorsed the county 
school board plan—but will they stick to it? 
History answers in the negative, but hasn’t 
the present bunch more lime in their back- 
bones than those of history? We believe 
they have. Until this plan gets into opera- 
tion, the county superintendent need not 
hope for professional or financial salvation; 
nor the rural schools expect any striking 
improvements. 
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Is it true there are 1,749 teachers in Wis- 


consin schools who have had no _ profes- 
sional training? The publicity committee 
says so. And 99 per cent of these are in the 


Isn’t it about time we con- 
efforts on 


country schools! 
centrated our teacher training 
the county training schools? 
FOR THE PEOPLE 
KINSON 

It is up to the people of Ft. Atkinson to 
give their superintendent and teachers— 
and their schools—a square deal . 

The school board of that city last Octo- 
ber asked Supt. E. H. Miles to resign. 

Why? 

A board member says it was not for the 
reasoas stated in the first six paragraphs 
of our November editorial. 

But that same member wrote us 
“for an entirely different reason.” 

Neither Mr. Miles, according to his state- 
ment to us, nor the Journal has been inform- 
ed of the nature of that “entirely different 

” although both have used every en- 





A JOB OF FT. AT- 


it was 


reason, 
deavor to secure this information from the 
school board. : 


3ut Miles did not resign. 


Later the school board withdrew the re- 
quest for Miles’ resignation. 

Why? 

We make a guess: Because—(1) it be- 
came quite evident that the people of the 
city refused to stand for the arbitrary dis- 
missal of a man whose success was attested 
by his being elected three times to the head- 
ship of their schools, and who was making 
for the city a system of schools of which all 
were justly proud; and because (2) those 
same people, imbued with a sense of right 
and justice, refused to sanction an act that, 
unsupported by any known just cause or 
good reason, might deprive an honest and 
faithful servant of his means of livelihood 
and jeopardize his professional reputation 
for all time to come. 


Isn’t that about it, Mr. School Board? 


And, if it is, people of Ft. Atkinson, isn’t 
it your turn now to demand the resignation 
of the school, board—that a wrong may be 
righted, that harmony may return to your 
school system, and that the world may know 
that Ft. Atkinson gives a square deal to 
every teacher who labors within her bor- 
ders? : 

The teachers of Wisconsin are listening! 


DANGERS LURKING IN BASKETBALL 


The statement that there are serious dan- 
gers of a physical nature connected with the 
attractive game of basketball may be some. 
what startling to many a “fan” interested in 
this high schcol athletic activity. 

In so declaring, we are backed by no less 
an authority than Dr. W. E. Meanwell, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education in the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin, and Dr. J. S. Evans of the 
clinical department. 

About a year ago Dr. W. A. Evans, who 
conducts a health department in the Chicago 
Tribune, mentioned basketball as being a 
“mild, gentle game fit for any one at all 
times.” ‘This is the popular conception of 
his sport. 

As a matter of fact, no athletic sport in 
our schools, not even football, is so strenuous 
as basketball. In no other sport is the dan- 
ger of over-strain to the heart and exhaus- 
tion to the nervous system so great. To 
quote Dr. Meanwell, “In no other game is 
the necessity for perfect physical condition, 
gained through long preliminary practice, so 
essential before real contests are indulged 
ba” 

In 1916, Dr. Meanwell made a thorough in- 
vestigation of high school basketball meth- 
ods, and his conclusion is that there is a very 
considerable number of cases on record of 
acute dilation of the heart with collapse, and 
even death, resulting from the play of boys 
who have not first been given a medical and 
physical examination. 

In the first place, it is to the disadvantage 
of basketball as a sport that it must be 
played indoors, where the supply of oxygen 
for the contestants is not sufficint to meet 
the strenuous activities of the play—and a 
arge part of this is consumed by the audi- 
ence. In the next place, the danger from 
over-straining is far greater than in any 
other sport, even more so than in football. 

The public generally, and even the medical 
profession at large, has generally thought 
that basketball was an innocent game—a 
sort of ladies’ affair which could hurt no- 
body; but recent investigations prove quite 
the contrary, though, of course, the game as 
played by boys has been considerably modi- 
fied to meet tne physical requirements of 
girls. 

These facts call upon every principal and 
manager of athletics in high schools to insist 
upon a thorough medical examination of each 
and every candidate for basketball. The ex- 
amination must be an honest one, and a can- 
didate, no matter what his prospective “win- 
ning’? powers may be, who has a defective 
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heart or is otherwise disqualified physically 
for the game, should not be permitted to 
enter. 

It will be recalled that some years ago it 
was necessary for the athletic authorities of 
the University of Wisconsin to discontinue 
rowing. No criticism was made against the 
sport as a sport, but observation made by 
the medical experts showed that owing to 
the short season of open water for training 
purposes the tendency was toward heart en- 
largement and other physical disabilities. 

The same comment applies to basketball. 
The season for development is too short; 
those entering the game are usually too soft; 
and unless it is handled with all the precau- 
tions indicated above, more evil than good 
may come to students who participate in it. 

As a sport, basketball is to be commended. 
It has become the great indoor game of the 
winter season. But it must be supervised by 
competent medical experts and the question- 
able candidates, physically elimin- 
ated. 


A REAL SI 
WHAT SHALL 
Because most of the Wiscon- 
sin are being taught by teachers or one kind 
or another, comment _“ been freely mad 
that there is no such shortage as was pre- 
dicted. 
No. statement 
could be made. 
The Publicity 
sin State Teachers’ 


Speaking, 


iORTAGE OF TEACHERS— 
WE DO? 


1 
schoo!s of 


farther from the truth 
e of the Wiscon- 
Asociation says there 
are 700 teachers employed in Wisconsin 
vho are below the minimum requirements 
in the matter of professional and scholastic 
preparation. In not over three or four coun- 


Committ 


ties of the state has there been a sufficient 
supply of teachers to meet the calls from 
district schools. In all the other counties, 
special permits have been issued to imma- 
ture candidates who applied for teachers’ li- 
censes. Both the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and the National Edu- 
cation Association have made a survey of 


the United States as regards the shortage 
of teachers. The reports indicate a serious 
Pera neay in every state and a total of 92,- 
949 for the country. 

The ‘policy of licensing immature teachers 
and those who in years past have been 
thrown out of work because of incompe- 
tency, means a deterioration in our schools, 
the serious results of which can not be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

The worst of it all is that no great induce- 
ments are as yet being held out to the on- 
coming prospect for the teaching profes- 
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sion to enter this work and pursue it as a 
life occupation. 

Wisconsin normal schools, while showing 
— ased attendance, have not materially 

nereased over last year in the number of 
cadt lida actualy pursuing professional 
courses. In fact, they have not yet reached 
the enrollment of six years ago (1914). The 
number in special courses has increased. 
of all kinds in the 
Institute for 


Of 116 normal schools 
United States reporting to the 


Public Service, 65 had fewer students in 
1920 than in 1914. The 65 schools lost 
5709 students. In these six years the 


school population has grown, while natural- 
ly the number of teachers should have in- 
creased. ; 
And what is the end to be? 
recruit into the teaching 
service an increasing number of men and 
women each and every year, the ultimate 
downfall of our educational system is cer- 
t nee All of which means that every induce- 
nt must be offered to young people to en- 
+s the teaching profession. The lowering of 
wages will not do this, nor will the increas- 


Unless we can 


ing of wages alone accomplish the desired 
result. Better living conditions, a greater 


permanency in the work, the larger partici- 
pation of the teachers of the rank and file 
in shaping educational policies, are a few 
of the inducements which must be put forth 
and fully realized before we can hope for a 
restoration of an efficient teaching corps to 
our schools. 


_ -_-— - 
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THE SUPERIOR\COU RS SEZOF STUDY 


Superintendent J. H. Moore of Superior, 
ior, Wiscor and his school associates are 
working out a valuable course of study for 
the elementary grades of Superior. Since 
each subject is treated in detail, including 
practic: il suggestions as to methods of teach- 
ing, the course of study is being published in 
the form of hand books. Some of these books 
are already available, while others will appear 
at varying intervals during the ensuing year. 
The foreward states that the course repre- 
sents the work of a large number of Superior 
teachers who have been engaged in this pro- 
ject for a period of three years. A course of 
study that is based upon accepted theories of 
education, and at the same time embodies the 
results of careful experimental work in the 
class room, must of necessity prove helpful 
to all who are interested in the problems of 
elementary education; and we prophesy that 
many Wisconsin schools will be interested in 
examining these books as soon as they are 
available. 
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IS THE MERIT SCHEME IN GRADING 
TEACHERS JUSTIFIABLE? 

The practice of rating teachers by super- 
vising school officers for the purpose of de- 
termining their relative merit, thereby form- 
ing a classification which shall determine sal- 
aries paid, has recently caused a furor in the 
Milwaukee educational circles. 

In nearly all of the larger cities of the 
country a salary schedule is adopted applic- 
able to different grades and decided in part 
by the training and the experince of the indi- 
vidual teacher, and in addition thereto by 
the quality of work he or she does in the 
school room as determined by supervision. 

Objection to being rated by supervisors is 

nade by many teachers whose activities are 

confined to the class room. These teachers 
give as their reason prejudice on the part of 
the supervisor, and the so-called “pull” which 
they claim certain teachers have in a city 
organization. They further claim that train- 
ing and experience alone should determine 
the rank and salary of any teacher in the 
school system. 

It seems impossible to conceive of the pro- 
motion or advancement of any person, either 
in salary or in position, no matter in what 
field of labor he is engaged, on any other 
basis than that of merit. A teacher of a 
dozen years of experince with a college 
course back of her may be far inferior in the 
matter of inspiration, good methods, ability 
to control, strong leadership, and other re- 
quisite qualities, to the one who has had 
only one year of experince and whose profes- 
sional training has been limited to a normal 
school. Most school boards, as the market 
goes, would pay a higher price for the latter 
than for the former. 

To fail to give a teacher credit for a certain 
amount of native ability which she may pos- 
sess over others; to fail to recognize a per- 
sonality in which enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion have added to her teaching power; to 
fail to appreciate her devotion to her work 
as exemplified in outside activities, personal 
attention to pupils, and participation in pro- 
fessional movements; to ignore a moral in- 
fluence over pupils and community which she 
may exert ;—would be fatal to the morale of 
the profession. It would destroy all initia- 
tive, make a mere machine of the teacher, 
and furnish no incentive for advancement. 

In the teaching world the struggle for su- 
premacy is on the same basis as in all other 
phases of life. Those who exhibit greater 
ability must naturally advance or we should 
soon have a mediocre lot of tread-mill people 
without leaders. 

It will be a difficult matter to convince 


school boards that the merit system should 
not prevail in all school systems, as it does 
in the factory, in the office, or wherever there 
is organization of effort. 


PUBLIC HEALTH WORK IN WISCONSIN 


According to a law enacted in 1919, every 
county board of supervisors in Wisconsin 
is compelled to employ “one or more public 
health registered nurses, or public health 
instructors,” before July 1, 1921. 

Since the instituting of the state depart- 
ment of child welfare and public health 
nursing about a year ago, considerable pro- 
gress has been made in fostering health, 
and in the prevention of disease among school 
children; but the field is so extensive and 
the need so great that the resuits thus far 
are more significant for their promise than 
for their present magnitude. 

In those localities that have already had 
the services of a public health nurse and 
taat in consequence have had an opportun- 
ity to witness the beneficial results that 
have been obtained from medical inspection 
and advice, the people will welcome the fur- 
ther extension and development of public 
health work. 


But there are still many communities 
whose county boards will appropriate the 


necessary funds for this great work grudz- 
ingly and with suspicion. It will require 


time and faithful ministry to win the un- - 


believing; but—they will be won! Doubt- 
jess before the passing of another decade 
there will be a great advance in this depart- 
ment of school service; and not one nurse 
to the county, but one to the township, will 
be the rule in Wisconsin. 





A PLEA FOR MARRIED TEACHERS 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of ‘Teaching advocates the hiring of married 
women as teachers, declaring that “it is better to 
have forty positions with a short day for skilled, 
experienced and fine, productive married women, 
whose ability has made them a permanent and 
recognized asset in the community, than a fluctuat- 
ing, overworked group of twenty young appren- 
tices of doubtful intentions and divided interests.” 

The investigations of the Foundation have 
brought out that the average elementary teacher 
does not serve more than four years and that at 
least that much time is required to develop skill 
in teaching to a point which can be rated as supe- 
rior. Thus the average teacher no sooner becomes 
really efficient than she leaves the profession and 
must be replaced by the recruit. The strongest 
argument in favor of the married teacher who is 
seriously interested in her profession is this enor- 
mous waste in the present system. 
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MR. CLAXTON’S CONFERENCE 


The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation called a citizens’ conference on edu- 
cation in Chicago on Monday, November 
29th. He invited citizens and educational 
workers from five different states to meet 
with him to discuss important educational 
problems relating especially to desirable edu- 
cational legislation. The response to his 
invitation was very gratifying. There were 
as many persons present from Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin as 
could be accommodated in the hall in which 
the meetings: were held. The discussions 
were of an unusually high order, and the re- 
sults of the conference should prove bene- 
ficial to the educational work in these five 
states. 

Mr. Claxton’s opening address set forth 
the main problems confronting citizens and 
educators to-day. He traced the course of 
educational development in this country for 
the past few decades, and he made it clear 
beyond any doubt that if we are to go for- 
ward as we should go the people must supply 
funds in much larger measure than they 
have been doing heretofore. He made it clear 
also that the people can supply the necessary 
funds without burdening themselves. They 
spend over twice as much for tobacco alone 
as they do for education. They probably 
spend five times as much for gasoline for 
pleasure-riding as they do for education. 
They spend more for other luxuries than 
they do for the schools. The people can 
double and even treble the amount they 
spend for education without being over-taxed 
if they will curtail their luxuries a little,— 
smoke a cigar or two less a day, or do a little 
Jess joy-riding, or chew a package or two of 
gum less each day. The American people 
can afford vastly more for the schools than 
they have been affording if they can only be 
made to appreciate the importance and the 
needs of education. This was the substance 
cf Mr. Claxton’s message. If the tax-payers 
of .the country could have heard him, they 
would probably vote, without a whimper, 
twice or three times the amount of funds 
they now do. 

There were not as many laymen in attend- 


Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 
PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 
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ance upon the conference as there should 
have been, but there will be a greater num- 
ber at the next conference which Mr. Claxton 
calls. It is a new venture to bring together 
educational people and laymen in order that 
they may gain one another’s views and un- 
derstand one another’s wishes. There 
should be conferences of citizens and educa- 
tional workers in every community, and in 
many places parent-teacher associations af- 
fo-d an opportunity for laymen and teachers 
to discuss together the problems connected 
with making and keeping the schools effici- 
ent. 

Teachers have no reason to feel discour- 
aged about the outlook for educational work. 
We are spending more for education in 
America than all the rest of the world is 
spending. In 1880 we expended sixty-three 
million dollars for public elementary educa- 
tion, but last year we expended over a bil- 
lion—an increase of sixteen hundred per 
cent. Expenditures for every phase of our 
educational work have increased at the same 
rate. America is going farther than any na- 
tion in the world ever has gone in putting 
education in the forefront of community, 
state, and national endeavor. But of course 
we have not reached our objectives yet. It 
is this fact tnat must be impressed upon lay- 
men. We must push forward even more 
rapidly than we have in the past, and the 
people will pay the bill when it is made clear 
to them tnat the bill is necessary. 


COOLEY’S GREAT SCHOOL 

It is an inspiration to visit the very use- 
ful institution in Milwaukee presided over 
by Mr. R. L. Cooley. This school trains 
young people to be skillful and capable in 
all the activities essential to the welfare of a 
community like Milwaukee. It furnishes a 
“ood illustration of the modern point of 
view in education; to-wit, that every kind of 
work that must be done in order to pro- 
mote the well-being of society should be or- 
ganized and brought under scientific treat- 
ment so that young persons may master the 
knowledge and the skill necessary to per- 
form it in an expert way. The writer of these 
lines can remember the time when a boy 
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starting out in life had to pick up his trade 
as best he cou.d, and many boys in our state 
and in other states have still to master their 
vocation by the hit or miss method. But 
there seems to be no good reason why all 
the boys and giris in Miiwaukee who have 
access to Mr. Cooley’s school should not 
leara everything that is essential regarding 
the occupations which they choose so that 
they may become skilled operators instead 
of mere routine, mechanical laborers. 

Lhe young persons who are trained in Mr. 
Cooley’s schooi should exert a stabilizing in- 
fluence in society, and especialiy in the in- 
dustries, which are now in a disquieting 
state of ferment. Any person who has mas- 
tered the science underlying his work is a 
better-psised and more dependable person 
in a crisis than is the individual who has not 
studied the principles upon which his occu- 
pation is based but who has_ mastered 
enough of the technique to perform the 
routine tasks required of him. It is the 
writer’s opinion that the industrial world 
can never be stabilized until all workers are 
trained in the science as well as in the prac- 
tice of their vocation. ; 


THE WIDENING SCOPE OF THE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL 


In his talk at the Citizens’ Conference in 
Chicago, President Pearse called attention 
to the increasing demands which are made 
upon teachers in the public schools which re- 
quire more extensive and intensive training 
in the normal schools. A teacher must know 
more and be able to do more now than was 
demanded or expected of her a decade or two 
ago. She must complete courses in psycho- 
logy, principles of education, educational 
method and the like which teachers have al- 
ways pursued; but in addition she must to- 
day complete courses in physical education, 
vocational guidance, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and child training. She must know 
how to make mental tests and how to use 
educational measurements. And there are 
other developments in education with which 
she should be made familiar in order that 
she may understand and be able to apply 
modern educational aims and ideals. Every 
student of education will endorse this des- 
cription of the equipment which an up-to- 
date teacher should possess, and he will ap- 
prove the inference that teachers must spend 
a longer time in training now than was nec- 
essary a few years ago. The course of 
training then must be extended. The normal 
schools wish to go on to a four-year program. 
Teachers really should spend four years in 
preparation for work in an_ elementary 


school, and we seem to be approaching the 
time when they will be paid so that they can 
afford to make adequate preparation for 
their work. 

Suppose the normal schools adopt a four- 
year program. Will they utilize their addi- 
tional facilities for professional training or 
will they do college work instead? This is 
the vital question which the proponents of 
an extended normal school program ought to 
answer frankly. Will they grant the A. B. 
degree? This degree represents non-profes- 
sional training. Will the normal schools 
teach college studies to a girl who wishes to 
prepare for a first-grade position, or will she 
spend her four years in an intensive study 
ef the child and how educational materials 
are to be utilized to promote his physical, in- 
tellectual, moral and social development? 
Will the normal schools give their students 
a training which will make them dissatisfied 
with elementary teaching? Let that ques- 
tion be answered first of all. If they will use 
additional time for the work that President 
Pearse mentioned, every educational man 
should co-operate with them in the effort to 
secure an extension of their course; but if 
they want simply to become colleges and to 
abandon the field of preparing teachers for 
clementary schools, then we are certainly 
headed for the rocks so far as our elementary 
schools are concerned. And if we cannot lay 
a firm foundation in sound elementary edu- 
cation, the superstructure will topple sooner 
or later. 

The writer heard an address in a neighbor- 
ing state two weeks ago in which a speaker 
made a plea for what he called more cultural 
training of teachers for the lower schools. 
He said in effect that what the primary 
teacher needs is a “broader” training than 
she has been having. She should have her 
mind “expanded,” and he proposed to ac- 
complish this by requiring her to study 
higher mathematics, history, language, and 
jure science. He was of the opinion that a 
young woman who had had four years of 
this sort of training could then go out and 
teach a first grader in an intelligent and 
skillful way. He has had opportunities to 
observe what a mess college graduates make 
of teaching in elementary schools when the 
said college graduates have had an academic 
education only; but facts make no impression 
on his preconceptions and his prejudices. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


We have often spoken in these Com- 
ments on the subject of consolidating rura’ 
schools. One ought not to keep on forever 
discussing the subject; but it seems to be 
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necessary to do so. Wisconsin, in comparison 
with sister states, is making slow progress 
in consolidation. Indiana has a thousand 
consolidated schools already, and the educa- 
tional people and the citizens are determined 
not to relax in their efforts until there is not 
a single one-room school left in the state. 
Iowa has entered upon a similar program, 
and the writer has been told by superintend- 
ents in other states he has visited this year 
that there can be no satisfactory solution of 
the rural-school problem so long as one-room 
schools continue to exist. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to secure properly-trained 
teachers for one-room schools, and it is im- 
possible to obtain adequate equipment for 
most of such schools in order that they may 
do as_ high-grade work as_ consolidated 
schools can do. 

Educational people in Indiana, Iowa and 
elsewhere have told the writer that the per- 
sonal and professional qualities of teachers 
in consolidated schools are on the whole dis- 
tinctly above those in one-room schools. Oc- 
casionally a strong, capable man or woman 


SHALL WE ALWAYS SPARE THE ROD? 


Recently an instructor in the Green Bay 
vocational school whipped *an unruly boy, 
and as a result he was brought to trial and 
found guilty of assault and battery. Sent- 
ence was suspended. A short time ago a 
similar case in Chicago resulted in a fine of 
$100 being imposed on the offending tea- 
cher. We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the details of either case to form an 
ovinion as to whether or not the teachers 
in question inflicted undue punishment on 
the pupils. If they did, these decisions may 
mean nothing more than the court’s censure 
for an abuse of privilege. On the other 
hand, they may easily indicate a tendency 
to relegate corporal punishment to an an- 
cient past. If this is true, is such a tendency 
desirable ? 

Without question the American home of 
today seldom commands that respect and 
unquestioning obedience of its children 
that it did some years ago. Undisciplined 
children enter the doors of our schools and 
the teachers are held responsible in a large 
measure for their right upbringing. Faced 
with this responsibility, they have learned 
through sad experience that: 

Children must not be kept after school; 
it ruins the health. 

Children must not be ridiculed; it injures 
the spirit. 

Children must not be scolded; it spoils the 
disposition. 


will go into an isolated rural school for a 
year or two of experince in preparation for 
teaching in a town or city. One-room schools 
in some places have become apprentice 
schools for towns and cities. Strong teach- 
ers rarely go into an isolated rural school 
with the intention of remaining there per- 
manently. They would more readily go into 
a .consolidated school with the intention of 
spending their professional life there. 

The whole trend of American life is in the 
direction of more extensive and intensive so- 
cial intercourse. Normal people, whether 
teachers or laymen, long for social opportuni- 
ties. Teachers will avoid the isolated schools 
if there is the slightest chance of their find- 
ing situations where they can have associa- 
tion with their fellows and where they can 
combine social with professional activities. 
Only those will live in isolation who have no 
hope of finding a location where they will 
have social advantages. The sooner laymen 
generally recognize this the sooner they will 
be willing to abandon the one-room rural 
school. 


Children must not receive corporal pun- 
ishment; it hurts the body. 

And what is left? Moral suasion,—a 
feeble stimulant for good unless adminis- 
tered by a teacher with a strong or winning 
personality. This is a power devoutly to be 
coveted, but rare indeed to find. And mean- 
time the average teacher must reach the 
average boy. We believe that there is usual- 
ly a way to meet the situation without the 
proverbial rod; but there are times when a 
motherly spanking for the infants, or a 
fatherly chatisement of the youth, is just 
the tonic needed to start the ciruclation and 
to develop a pampered baby into a red- 
blooded boy. 





We know of no better device to develop ability 
in pupils to write well on questions in physiology. 
history, agriculture and civics, than to prepare 
questions on these subjects, writing them on slips 


of cardboard about four inches long and one inch 
wide. The questions should be made out in good 
form, only the most important ones being used, 
and numbered consecutively from the beginning. 
After a recitation, each pupil may be given a ques- 
tion and asked to develop the answer in writing 
at the blackboard. Sometimes the entire class 
period may be devoted to the work, thereby making 


it a review lesson. When the pupils have finished, 
the work should be examined, spelling and lan- 
guage errors corrected, and the composition im- 


proved. These questions should be made so care 
fully and worded so well that they may be used 
from year to year. 
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The Austere Profession 


PrRoFEssoR M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


Kenosha has been much in the public eye 
of late on account of the behavior of some 
of the teachers who labor in that commun- 
ity. The writer was in a far-distant state 
when the school board of Kenosha dismissed 
two women teachers on account of indis- 
creet action, as they claimed, and the news- 
papers in that state printed a sensational 
story which conveyed the impression that 
the teachers of Kenosha had struck against 
the ethical and moral conventions which 
heretofore have been imposed upon those 
who instruct the young .A speaker at an 
educational convention in that state, having 
read the aforesaid sensational story, made 
it the text of a twenty-minute talk, during 
which he exhorted his hearers so to live 
that they might be shining examples to the 
young people in their charge who should 
look upon them as models. He said that a 
teacher more than any other person in the 
community should be as a lamp to guide the 
feet of youth along the pathway of life. He 
counseled the teachers present to forsake 
the things of the world and to devote them- 
selves unselfishly to the great task of 
moulding the mind and character of youth. 

We have not been able to learn whether 
the Kenosha teachers actually transgressed 
current ethical and moral conventions; but 
it is certainly within reason to say that if 
they should depart in any slight degree 
from the traditional course which teachers 
are expected to pursue there would be more 
ado made over the episode than if any one 
else in the community, not excepting the 
ministers, should do exactly what they did. 

Why should a teacher’s conduct outside 
of his classroom be so suspiciously scruiti- 
nized by the community? Why should peo- 
ple who themselves act freely be so ready to 
spread scandal about teachers who indulge 
in some of the relaxations of life, but who 
still exercise much more restraint than they 
do themselves? 

It is traditional, but a rather superficial, 
view that pupils emulate their teachers in 
their out-of-schoo! behavior. Where there 
is one pupil who takes his instructor as a 
model for his own conduct, there are prob- 
ably nine who do just the reverse. The ma- 
jority of pupils in school think their teach- 
ers are too formal, too rigid, too ascetic, and 
laymen quite generally hold this view also. 
An examination of any cartoon in which a 
teacher is portrayed, will reveal the fact that 


he is invariably represented as a stiff, stern 
and austere pedant. People, young and old, 
do not copy persons with traits such as 
these; they deliberately resist them. Pupils 
in the grades and high school would not like 
to have it said of them that they look and act 
like teachers; they would rather have the 
reputation of being just the opposite. This 
is not true of all teachers or of all pupils, but 
it is true of the majority of them. 

Some readers who construct their philo- 
sophy as they run, and who accept superficial 
tradition for profound truth, will not agree 
with the statement that stern and austere 
teachers drive their pupils away from, rather 
than allure them toward, a life of restraint 
and self-denial. Any open-minded person 
who will listen to pupils as they talk un- 
guardedly about their teachers will discover 
that they are far more eager to be unlike the 
rigidly conventionalized teacher than they 
are to be like him. They hold him up to pub- 
lic view in order to warn people against him. 
Pupils in a high school do not emulate a 
teacher who will never dance because it is un- 
becoming. If teachers in high schools quite 
generally danced joyfully and gayfully, but 
yet in good taste, they would succeed far bet- 


ter than they do in most places in keeping - 


high-school students within the bounds of 
propriety in their dancing; but when the 
teachers sit around the dance-room display- 
ing their austere virtues, and looking with 
condemning eye upon the frivolities of youth, 
they invite young persons to excessive in- 
dulgence in unconventional practices. 

We hear altogether too much about the 
necessity of teachers’ denying themselves all 
the relaxations which ordinary human beings 
enjoy. Teaching is regarded by many per- 
sons as the most austere of the professions. 
Investigators have been sending question- 
naires to colleges and universities asking 
why so few students enter the teaching pro- 
fession, and the responses indicate that 
young people do not want to engage in a 
business which will deprive them of rea- 
sonable freedom of action in their private 
and personal life. The teacher is not re- 
quired to-day to abstain so rigorously from 
all amusement as he was twenty-five years 
ago, but he is still hedged round by arbitrary 
and artificial restrictions which operate to 
limit his usefulness rather than to make him 
e shining ethical and moral light in the com- 
munity in which he dwells. The woman who 
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teaches is particularly handicapped by the 
traditions of the profession. When she en- 
ters teaching in some sections of the country, 
she might as well take the veil. 

By way of securing a little concrete evi- 
dence relating to this matter, the writer 


_ wrote to several superintendents in Wiscon- 


sin, anent the Kenosha episode, and asked 
them whether the teachers in their respec- 
tive cities could act as freely outside of the 
schoo room as other persons in the commun- 
ity. They were asked particularly to say 
whether girl teachers might, without unfav- 
orable comment from the superintendent or 
the community, have masculine friends with 
whom they could dance or attend the theater 
cr go riding for a change of air and of scene. 
One superintendent replied that he would not 
engage a teacher, or retain her, if it were 
known that she liked to dance, or play cards, 
or attend motion picture shows, or receive 
men callers frequently. He did not say in 
so many words that he would dismiss a 
teacher if she did any of these things, but 
he made it very clear that he would prefer 
that his teachers should resist these seduc- 
tions of the world and devote themselves 
with mind and heart singly to the work of 
the school-room. 

In our benighted opinion, this man is pur- 
suing the wrong trail absolutely. He reflects 
the view of the board of education, so he 
says; and they are all dead wrong. This at- 
titude toward the private life of teachers is 
imperiling the profession. If school authori- 
ties and laymen would say to teachers,— 
“Do everything you wish by way of relaxa- 
tion and amusement outside of the class- 
room. We will trust you to exercise good 
judgment so that you will not offend against 
any important ethical or moral convention. 
But do not feel that because you have en- 
tered teaching you have forsaken the world 
and all its enticements”—-and if further than 
this, school officers and laymen would treat 
teachers as human beings they would secure 
better service from them, and it would be 
possible to attract into the profession per- 
sons of spirit and vitality and fullness of life 
who now will have nothing to do with it. 

The writer knows a teacher, a charming 
young woman, who is exerting a profound 
influence upon her pupils, especially the girls. 
Outside of school one could hardly tell who 
is teacher and who are pupils. She is as free 
and as gay as they are. She can do anything, 
and does everything, that any of the girls 
can do. She is liked by men and sought after 
by them. The girls know it and they admire 
her for it, and they are keen to observe what 
qualities and what manner of speech and of 


dress and of behavior make her so attractive. 
They visit her at her home and have parties 
with her. She is a boon companion with 
them. She is deeply influencing her pupils 
to exercise good judgment, good taste, and 
proper self-restraint in all their activities in 
daily life. The other teachers in this school 
who are more rigid, more formal, less mobile 
are not exercising any appreciable influence 
upon their pupils outside of the school-room. 
These cases are fairly typical. 

In striving to make teachers models for 
the community, we have destroyed their tn- 
fluence comp'etely in many communities by 
imposing upon them conventional proprieties 
which have alienated them from other peo- 
ple, and especially from their pupils, and 
have set them up as horrible examples. 

Let no reader say,—“This man is advising 
teachers to throw off all restraint and in- 
dulge themselves in riotous living.” It is not 
true. But there are some persons who can- 
not conceive of any middle ground between 
license on the one hand and asceticism and 
rigidity on the other. Such persons have 
no faith in a teacher’s good judgment and 
xood taste. They have always been a handi- 
cap to the teaching profession. Fortunately 
their number is declining and their influence 
is decreasing. 





TO BOX OR NOT TO BOX 

Chicago has been indulging in a merry lit- 
tle scrimmage as to whether or not a certain 
school principal (a woman, by the way) is 
justified in requiring pupils to fight out their 
own disputes with boxing gloves while she 
referees the contest. As a result of the skir- 
mish, one member of the school board is ad- 
vocating that everv Chicago school be provid- 
ed with a set of gloves for the future use of 
pupils in settling their grievances with one 
another. In considering this possibility, one 
red blooded critic welcomes the suggestion; 
for, he maintains, that boys will fight out 
their differences in rough and tumble in some 
back alley, if they are not given the opportun- 
ity to square themselves with the gloves. 
Another far seeing citizen affirms that force 
can never determine right, and that such a 
contest, at best, is only a test of superior 
brute strength. 

After all, isn’t this “tempest in a tea-pot” 
a miniature development of the age old prob- 
lem—“War or Arbitration”? Which shall it 
be? We leave such a weighty decision to you, 
Wisconsin teachers. 





Wealth is not his that has it. but his that enjoys it 
Benjamin Franklin 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHER 


Conducted by Bertha M. Hamilton 
Formerly Supervisor of Grades, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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Drawing and Hand Work for January 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 


By the Art School, Normal Art Department of the Milwaukee State Normal School 


EKisa E. Utsricut, Erne. R. 


Poster Work, Free Cutting and Lettering 


Poster design is an interesting and usable prob 
lem in art work. Subjects are presenting them- 
selves every day for our attention. In the primary 
grades we have our reading, language and drama- 
tization work, which offers many good suggestions. 
Then we have the life of the child as seen in play 
and in connection with school activities. The 
present day activities in the world furnish us with 
new material to develop in the upper grades. 

What are the qualifications of a good poster? 
In the first place we must remember that a poster 
is to impress an idea, or to advertise an event. 
Let us choose the dramatic or forceful thing which 
will best emphasize the thought to be represented. 
We want our design to “carry” at a distance; so 
we must eliminate detail and lay stress on one 
large and important object. Then we must have 
a few smaller masses to give variety, and at all 
times keep in mind that the interest must be kept 
within the design. 

Color is of great importance. We must balance 
our color in light and dark, and also let the color 
lead the attention to the important feature in the 
poster. A flat color treatment is always the most 
effective. Paper-cutting is good to use because we 
have the advantage of rearranging the forms for a 
hetter composition, 

Lettering is often introduced in a poster and is 
as important as the picture. The lettering should 
hecome a part of the design and should definitely 
and consistently emphasize the dominant idea. 

To sum up: A poster is good (1) if simple 
forms and bold lettering are used and all non- 
essentials are eliminated, (2) if the space rela- 
tionships of subject matter and lettering used are 
well studied and artanged, (3) if the colors are 
good and of contrasting values. 


Lettering 


Good lettering means good spacing and arrange- 
ment. In the grades it is best to use the simplest 
“hlock” or straight-line letters at first, so that the 


STEVENS, ERNA KUESTERMANN 


principle of spacing may easily be taught. It is 
wise also to make no variations in the thickness 
within the letters. Practically all the letters, ex- 
cept the L, M and W, are the same width. The 
variations in width which may be made in some 
of the letters, as the L, 7. Ff, A, V, depend upon 
the position of these letters in the word, because 
often if kept their original width the word appears 
divided within itself, Lettering, then, unlike print- 
ing, may be controlled by the one who is doing it. 
Progress has been made in the art of printing in 
the last few vears and type has been developed 
which makes better spacing possible. 

Besides being the same width, letters in the 
same word should be the same height and belong 
to the same alphabet. Lower case (small letters) 
need not be used in the grades, as capital letters 
are more effective for poster work. Even in the 
lower grades the children know the form of almost 
all ef the capital letters, but have not the power 
to draw them accurately in combination with oth- 
ers in words so that the result is good. Lettering 
is best taught in all the grades through the ecut- 
letter method. All the principles of good lettering 
nav be taught in a very simple way, and power 
and skill will be given the child to make his let- 
tering both correct and attractive. He will never 
use small letters and capitals jumbled in the same 
word, and never dot a capital 7. which we so often 
see done by people who should know better. 

All letters in the .lower grades are straight-line 
letters. They mav be eut without drawing them 
from one-inch squared paper or from paper folded 
into squares, using the lines or folds as a basis. 
Thus the letters will necessarily be large and hold 
and may be used to form messages on the black- 
hoard, as 4 HAPPY NEW YEAR. In such an 
exercise the best letters of the class are chosen and 
the arrangement is done by the children, who crit- 
icise the spacing before the letters are finally 
pasted into place. 

Letters mav be planned anv proportion. Tn the 
lower grades a good proportion is three by five, 
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PLATE 1. 


and “blecks” may be cut from squared paper three 
squares wide and five squares high. It is a good 
plan to start with the simplest letters, such as the 
I, iE, L, ete., which the children can cut by them- 
selves, attention being called beforehand to the 
thickness the letters should be throughout. A 
“surprise” lesson gives much pleasure: 

“Cut windows from your 3x5 blocks. 
ter do they resemble ?” 

“phe: O.” 

“How can we make these 
like O's?” 

“By cutting off the corners a very little 
gest the rounded part.” 

“What other letter can w 
dows as 

Some one says a C, 
even a J. (See plate 3.) 
us how. 

“What word appropriate for 
arrange with these letters?” 

“C © LD’ 

These cutting lessons followed up by lessons in 


What let- 


rectangles look more 
to sug- 


cut from these win- 


another a D), an L, U or 
Let the children show 


January can we 


arrangement, spacing the letters so that they are 
all in a line and so that they “feel” as though 
they were the same distance apart (we may have 
to cut off a little from the 1.) make our lettering 
exercise very profitable. 

Never tell a child how to cut the shape of a 
letter because he can work it out for himself if 
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PLATE 2 


is given him in analyzing the let- 
ter by basing it upon some other one which he 
knows how to make. Thus we can develop what 
might be ealled type-letlers or families, of which 
the # family and the O family are the simplest. 
To the O belong those me mtioned to the F#, 
the # and the L. The /& family is more diffieult 
than either of these and may include the P, R, S, 
(i, H. the basis for this group being a block with 
two small windows. (See plate 3.) Some of these 
families are closely related, because some letters 
may belong to two families, as the L. 2. Others 
are wholly unrelated, and in cutting these (the K, 
M.Z, A) help must be given. The Q may 
be based upon the O, provided a half square is 
added, making the block jxoly, squares, the lower 
half square being for the “tail” of the Q. All 
and svmimetrical letters may be cut on a 


little assistance 


above, 


window 
fold, the lines on the paper folded out. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grades enjoy cutting 
these type letters, painting them, one color for 
each type, and mounting them into booklets to 
refer to for future work in lettering. A great va- 
riety of letters can be developed, using squares of 
different sizes and the blocks of different propor- 
tions, so that it is possible to arrange the letters 
into any space desired, from a tall, narrow space 
to a low, wide one. (See plate 4.) The upper 
grades may vary the round-form letters (like the 
O, P, ete.) by rounding the corners, basing the 
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“rounding” upon a quarter circle. Care should be 
taken not to cut off too much. (See plate 4.) 

Other variations may be made later in wide and 
narrow widths within the letters, especially when 
the letters are drawn instead of cut. (See plate 
6.) Draw lightly in pencil, either on squared pa- 
per or paper upon which a guide line has been 
drawn. Paper cutting lettering offers the advan- 
tage over drawn lettering because the adjustments 
are so easily made. In planning a poster the whole 
arrangement of space division may be worked out 
with paper shapes cut to represent the spaces the 
design and the lettering are to occupy (see plate 
1), the latter from the squared paper, which mav 
later be cut into the blocks from which the letters 
are to be cut. 

Cut letters may be used just as they are cut from 
the squared paper; they may be painted to har 
monize with the rest of the poster; they may be re- 
cut from colored paper, using the original cuttings 
as patterns; or, if the poster is to be done in water- 
color, the letters may be arranged in_ position, 
marked in place and then drawn around to be filled 
in later with color. 

To sum up: Lettering upon posters should be 
plain and bold, the same height and thickness in 
the same word, and the same width (except the 
I, M and W. sometimes the , 7 and rarely the 
F’). They should be kept close together in the 
same word, and words should be kept apart. The 


ong - 


most important word may be larger for the sake 
of emphasis. All letters used should harmonize. 


First, Second and Third Grade Problem 


In the primary grades, take “Eskimo Life.” Let 
us plan the size for our poster. This will be deter- 
mined by its use. Shall we make a cover for a 
booklet ? 

The children may divide a sheet of cutting pa- 
per into pieces the right proportions for the va- 
rious forms to be used in the poster. Cut the 
forms from these pieces; they will then be in pro- 
portion to one another. The whole arrangement 
or composition should now be planned with the 
cuttings, 

The first thing to be considered in the arrange- 
ment is the division of space for sky and ground, 
more sky and less ground or more ground and less 
sky. The latter is preferable in this ease. Ar- 
range vour cuttings up on this background, select- 
ing only the forms which will lend themselves to 
the best arrangement. 

A very important principle in perspective can be 
taught here—the effect distance has on the size 
Place the larger objects in the fore- 
ground and the smaller ones in the background. 
The objects or forms Should be grouped, using 
large and small forms-:to break the space in the 
most pleasing way. Care should be taken not to 
overload the space with too many forms. Recut 


of objects 
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PLATE 5 








the cuttings selected and the sky and ground from 
colored paper, using appropriate colors, and ar- 
range as before. 

Kach child will have a number of good cuttings 
left over. These can be used to a good advantage 
in a community poster. This poster can be made 
on a long strip of paper which has been mounted 
on the blackboard within reach of the children. 
(Plain colored wallpaper may be used. Select two 
colors to represent sky and ground.) All the prin- 
ciples mentioned can be illustrated here. Have 
each child mount his own cutting when called 
upon, paving attention to size, spacing and dis- 
tance. While he is trving for a good composition 
he is at the same time making an interesting pic- 
ture. 


Making of the Book 


A booklet for the first grade may be made by 
inserting two double pages inside of the cover and 
sewing it as suggested on plate 1, A to B. 

A book for the second grade may be made from 
single pages, each page and cover having a margin 
left for the binding. Fold on each margin line and 
punch holes for fasteners. (See plate le.) The 
children ean do all of the measuring for the holes, 
providing the measurements are kept in inches and 
half inches. 


Third Grade Problem 


In the third grade we study the industries, such 
as mining, farming and manufacturing. 


let us take for an example the study of wool. 
A very interesting poster can be worked out for a 
cover design for a project, using the sheep as the 
important idea in the picture. Good pictures may 
be obtained showing the characteristic poses of the 
animal and a characteristic background. When- 
ever it is possible in art work we should work from 
the real subject and when pictures are used it is 
essential to have the very best. 

At this point let us consider the lettering. Sin- 
ele-line lettering may be planned with crayon on 
cheeked paper and introduced in the design. 

Illustrations in colored crayon may be worked 
out to harmonize with each language lesson and 
A margin should be 
left on each sheet and on the covers for the bind- 
ing. Fold each sheet on the line. The sheets may 
be held in place with paper clips while holes are 
being pricked with the large needles used in sew- 
ing the book. Colored raffia or varn may be used 
(See plate 1.) 


may be bound in the book. 


for the Japanese sewed binding. 
Fourth Grade Problem 


Let us choose a subject that is connected with 
the life of the child. Plan a picture about 12 by 
14 inches, using the method of procedure as in 
second and third grade problems. 
able mounting sheet in size and color; then cut 
strips of checked paper to represent the spaces 


Choose a suit- 


occupied by the words used. These masses will 
vive an idea of the correct proportion and space 
relationship. Cut letters from these strips. (See 
plates 2 and 3.) Trace and cut from colored pa- 
per which will harmonize in color and value with 


the picture or desion. 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Problem 


Shall we make a poster to advertise a sale or 
exhibit of our domestie science work ? Let us 
select some well-proportioned evlindrical objects 
which we use in our kitchen. Then arrange sev- 
eral groups of two objects for the children to draw: 
9x 12-inch drawing paper would be a well-propor- 
tioned size to use. First let us study the propor- 
tion of the whole group. This will determine how 
we wish to place it on the paper. Secondly let us 
study the proportions of each object and compare 
one with the other. After we have drawn the 
eroup carefully in outline let us criticize our draw- 
ings from these standpoints: characterization, pro- 
portion, relation of ellipses and composition. 

This drawing may be used for the decoration on 
the poster we are planning. Let us select a suit- 
able mounting paper and four or five sheets of 
tonal paper and plan a color scheme. Trace the 
forms of the objects on the colors we have selected 
for them and ent out. Now choose colors for the 
background and foreground which will harmonize 
with the other colors. Plan the proportions so as 
to subdivide background and foreground in a 
pleasing way. To make the striped background 
shown in Plate 5, subdivide the background piece 
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vertically, thus making a decorative background. 
Geometric forms may be placed at intervals to 
elaborate the pattern. 

Place the objects already cut from colored paper 
against the background so as to make good space 
divisions. (See plate 5.) Plan the lettering as in 
the fourth grade problem. (See plates 2 and 3.) 
Seventh and Eighth Grade Problem 

Shall we advertise one of our school activities ? 
Our “Reading Circle” meets next week. 

We can well afford to spend two or three lessons 
on a group drawing, using objects that will be 
suitable to suggest the subject matter. Conduct 


| READING CIRCLE 
MEETINGS ~<>\ | 
TO-DAY | } | 





PLATE 6 


— : _ scenes a ee SN 


the drawing lesson in the usual manner, following 
with constructive criticism. Practice lettering 
may be worked out on this sheet. 

A large mounting sheet that 
color should be ehosen. g 
on to this sheet, taking into consideration the de- 
sign for the whole poster and_ lettering. 
plates 3 and 4.) 

Now let us plan a color scheme, using water 
color as our medium. 

A number of the best posters may be selected 
and several displayed in different places. They 
may be changed for each succeeding meeting. 


will take water 
Trace the group drawing 


HISTORY 


In this subject, it is not necessary that pupils 
be prepared to recite on everything in the text. A 
part of that is what may be termed the “padding” 
and is put in to make the subject interesting ; these 
portions are the stories of discoveries, inventions 
and other events, and biographies; such portions 
snould be read or used for oral language work. 
Some other pafts need careful attention, while 
other parts still must be studied diligently and 
with judgment. The teacher should be specific 
and exceedingly careful to tell pupils just what 
she wants them to get from these important parts, 
so that the recitation may be made profitable and 
no time wasted. "iw. ©. 


( See 


ANOTHER BLOW AT THE IDOL OF FORMALISM 


By F. J. Lowth, Janesville, Wisconsin 


The teacher and the members of the class in the 
training school came to the conclusion that some 
definite and practical steps should be taken to 
break up the deadly formalism and monotony of 
the usual question and answer or formal topical 
performance. So, one morning the following out- 
line of purposes and procedure was worked out 
and then put into operation the next day. The 
plan has been in use for several weeks off and on 
in three different classes. There has been a no- 
ticeable change of attitude on the part of several 
students, especially certain high school graduates 
who had the stamp of the mechanical recitation 
idea upon their souls somewhat more surely than 
some of the others. 

Kach member of the class owns a copy of the 
little book, “Teaching Boys and Girls How to 
Study,” and besides this the teacher has taken 
particular pains this fall to present some of Pro- 
fessor Frank M. MeMurray’s chief ideas concern- 
ing the important matter of proper study habits 
and of thoughtful recitation procedure. 

Here is the way the outline of points appeared 
after the teacher and the class had thought them 
through. The list is suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive, and no doubt the plan will be ehanged 
as occasion demands: 


I. Some Purposes: 


1. To develop personal power of initiative in 
thought and expression. 

2. To furnish better opportunity for co-oper- 
ative activity. 

3. To place the responsibility for the suecess of 
the recitation where it rightly belongs—on_ the 
members of the class. 

t. ‘To provide more and better occasions for 
active leadership. 

5. To relieve the deadly monotony of the for- 
mal recitation. 

II. Certain Necessary Conditions: 

1. The members of the class must 
facts of the assigned subject-matter. 

2. Students must be alert and responsive in 
spirit. 

3. Students must be willing to talk without be- 
ing told. 

{. Students must be willing to give and to take 
proper criticism. 

5. Students must try to get at the meanings 
helow the surface. 


know the 


Some Essentials for a Successful Exercise: 

1. Bring to the class a list of the principal top- 
ics of the lesson. 

2. Write down several good questions calling 
both for faets and for judgment. 

3. Become personally conyinced that you must 
do your own share. 
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4. Be alert to note errors of any sort and to 
call attention to them at the proper time. 

5. As the discussion proceeds be ready to raise 
such problems as your own difficulties and think- 
ing may suggest. 

IV. The Usual Method of Procedure: 

1. Elect a leader for next time. 

2. Present leader appoint three persons— 

(a) One to report the next day on errors in 
English. 

(b) One to report the next day on the con- 
tribution of the teacher to the discus- 
sion—a brief summary. 

(c) One to write on the board a brief out- 
line of the main points for discus- 
sion before class time. 

3. The leader starts the discussion or asks some 
one to do so. 

!. Members of the class offer 

(a) To ask questions. 

(b) ‘To answer questions. 

(c) To furnish needed information. 

(d) To make helpful suggestions. 

(e) To present personal opinions. 





V. Suggestions as to What May Be Done: 

1. Why and how questions may be asked. 

2. Important facts may be furnished. 

3. Old subject-matter may be reviewed. 

!. New subject-matter may be assigned to all 
the class or to individuals. 

5. The class may be taught, tested, drilled. 

6. Students may read from books, magazines. 
ete., to supplement the text. : 

7. Pupils may write or make needed diagrams 
on the blackboard. 

8. Opinions may be expressed and may be called 
for. 

9. Dictionaries and cyclopedias may be consult- 
ed as needed. 

10. Outlines may be worked out. 

11. Problems and projects may be suggested 
and assigned. 

12. Objects may’ be used and experiments may 
be done. 

13. Certain facts may be committed by making 
use of the thinking method. 

14. The exercise may utilize or involve the dif- 
ferent mental faculties: perception, memory, imag- 
ination, judgment, reasoning, etc. 

15. Thoughtful comments may be made by 
teacher and pupils as to the application and use 
of the facts of the lesson to the practical affairs 
of life. 

VI. The Pupil’s Greatest Opportunity, Responsi- 
bility and Privilege Is in Each Case Three-fold: 


1. To see for himself. 


2. To think for himself. 


3. ‘To express for himself. 


VIl. The Class Slogan and Motto: 
Don’t wait to be told, but learn to carry your 
own message to your own Garcia. 


Third Grade Work Preparatory to Individual Dic- 
tionary Assignments 
By Emity Bubp, Richland Center, Wis. 
Teach the 
which have 
Test individuals on 


1. Review of consonant sounds. 
markings of those single consonants 
two sounds, as ¢ €; S$ S; g@ @. 
making of sound. 

2. Review of blend sounds—Consonant plus 
short vowel. Use phonograms if you so desire. 

3. Distinguish and enunciate clearly such end- 
ings as ar, ir, or, ur, er. Teach markings. 

4. Review equivalent of long vowels—ai ay—a; 


ie yi; 0e 0a—0; ue ew=—uU; ea ee—e. 
5. Review equivalent sounds—oy—oi; ow=ou; 
aw=au—all; c, ce=s; ge=—j; qu=kw. 


6. Review making of double consonant sounds 
th, wh, sl, dr, sp, tw, fl, cl, ph, sh, nk, ng, ch. 
ck, tch. 
7. Review of phonic chart for quick recognition 
of words. Review word lists in various readers. 
8. Learn alphabet in order. 
a. Arrange letters in order. 
b. Alphabetical arrangement 
first letter. 
c. Continue other letters. 
d. Arrange a list of spelling words alphabet- 
ically. 
e. Arrange a paragraph in reading (short). 
9. Teach diacritical markings and key words in 
Webster’s Dictionary. 
10. Teach syllabication 
School Library, page 30). 


according to 


(Lessons on Use of 


11. Lessons on pronunciation, page 31 (L. 
S.. Lz) 

12. Teach simple suffixes, as sub, inter. 

13 Teach simple prefixes, as by, er, ite, ous, 


14. Lessons on opening dictionary to certain 
letter, judging where to open book. 
15. Use of thumb index in large dictionary. 
16. Use of guide words. 
17. Finding words. Drill. 
18. Meanings. 
19. Parts of dictionary. 


PUNCTUATION 

Teach and freely illustrate a rule of punctua 
tion, then write on the board or make copies of a 
series of sentences in which the rule applies. Give 
numerous exercises of this sort. Write bits of eon 
versation without punctuating and have the pupils 
put in the correct marks. Take lessons from thi 
readers—second or third—and dictate them to the 
pupils. Either prepare interesting letters or find 
them in readers or language and dictate 
them, also. A great deal of time may be spent 
profitably in this manner. Sentences to give prac 
tice in punctuating phrases out of their natural 
order are valuable for advanced classes. 


Wy Ws By 


books, 
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Anniversary Pageant 


By Evizapetu J. FLeminc, MABEL L. BBIpGEs 
Training Department, River Falls State Normal School 


This pageant was presented last February, 1920, 
in commemoration of the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims. 

Excellent material for the program was found 
in Constance MacKay’s book, “Pageants and Patri- 
otic Plays for Young People.” This material was 
adapted to our needs. Ilowever, each scene was 
worked out in the history classes before presen 
tation. 

While the life of the Puritans was the dominant 
theme in the anniversary year of 1920, several 
other representative scenes were added in order to 
tell in brief the whole of America’s story. The 
pageant was, therefore, presented in five acts: 

1. An Indian Scene. 

2. A Group of Puritans. 

3. George Washington’s Fortune. 
!. Lincoln. A Merry Making. 
5. America. 


Prologue 


The prologue, rearranged for the community to 
which it is given, makes a very appropriate open- 
ing. 

oo. ee , ye who come to see 

Enacted here some hours of pageantry, 

Lend us your patience for each simple truth, 

And see portrayed for you the Nation’s Youth.” 

—(Pp. 9 and 10.) 

While the prologue is being given the principal 
characters of the scenes which are to follow may 
enter quietly, as they are mentioned, and stand in 
the shadows of the background. 

Paeture No. 1-—Tmiigme 2.66 sss bee's ban eses ‘ 

A group of Indian warriors at the center of the 
stage, in the rear. 

From the right enters an old Indian accom- 
panied by an Indian maiden. Both are carrying 





corn. They cross the stage to the left (rear), 
where they sit down in front of two large stones 
and grind corn. 

A squaw now enters from the left, carrying a 
load of fagots. She is accompanied by two pap- 
ooses (boy and girl). ‘hey cross to the left (rear), 
where the squaw arranges the fagots as though 
building a fire. One papoose tries to assist her. 
The other clings to her skirts. 

Two small Indian maidens, with reeds, enter 
gaily from the right, and passing in front of the 
squaw and papooses cross the stage. They sit 
down quietly near the Indians who are grinding 
corn and become intent upon their weaving. The 
weavers should be far enough from the others to 
form a separate group. 

An Indian maiden carrying a large loom on 
which is a partly finished mat of rushes runs 
lightly across the stage from the right. She fast- 
ens the loom to a tree (improvised), and begins 
her task, stopping occasionally to inspect the work 
of the basket-makers. 

It should be noted that very careful provision 
has been made for action. While the group of 
warriors maintains stolid silence, it is important 
that the other groups keep the interest sustained 
by continuing their work until the dance begins. 

Twelve or fourteen Indian boys run in from the 
left and circle about the center of the stage. They 
then seat themselves in a group at the front, to 
the right. 

There are now five groups on the stage. Each 
represents a different phase of Indian life. This 
grouping makes a pleasing picture, with the bril- 
liancy of colors which the costumes afford. 

We were especially fortunate in having in our 
community many costumes, blankets, baskets and 
other materials which the children were delighted 
to bring for the occasion. 

After a short pause each Indian boy springs 
suddenly to his feet, rushes to the center of the 





I. An Indian Scene 








au 
be 
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stage and takes his place in a circle, ready for the 
dance. The dance ends with the wild war-whoop 
which the boys give as they run from the stage in 
all directions. 

Any characteristic dance may be used. A good 
one is given in ‘‘Physical Training for the Ele- 
mentary Schools.’’ Lydia Clark. Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co. 


2. Spinning Scene. (Pp. 29-35.) 

Three maidens enter, carrying baskets of dried 
ears of corn. While they are looking about for a 
spot for the husking, Miriam enters. She an- 
nounces Priscilla’s strange desire to spin out-of- 
doors. The amazement produced by this announce- 
ment is seen on all faces of the sedate group. 





Il. A Group of Pilgrims 


Picture No. 2—A Group of Pilgrims.......... 
“God wills it: here our rest shall be, 
Our years of wandering o’er. 
For us the Mayflower of the sea 
Shall spread her sails no more.” 
—Whittier. 

Truly no other band of exiles from England 
holds so warm a place in the hearts of Americans 
as that stout-hearted little company of Pilgrims, 
borne to our shores by the Mayflower. The life 
of these Pilgrims has always been a favorite topic 
for dramatization. In celebrating this anniversary 
the chief interest centered upon this “Group of 
Pilgrims.” 

T'welve maidens. 
Three or four youths. 
Star of Spring. 

(A spinning wheel and stool.) 

Going to Church. 

Twelve youthful Pilgrim maidens and three 01 
four lads of Plymouth town, dressed in the tradi- 
tional Pilgrim costume, enter at the right, march 
by twos in dignified procession across the stage 
into a small room at the right. There, unseen by 
the audience, they sing a Puritan anthem. 

The chant we used is given on page 27. The 
hundredth psalm, however, may be even more ap- 
propriate. 
“* * * the hundredth psalm, the grand old Puri- 

tan anthem, 
Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the 
Psalmist.” 
—WMiles Standish, lines 224-227. 

After the singing the Puritans march back 
across the stage. The music of the anthem should 
be used for both marches. 


= 


(Pp. 27-37) 


Priscilla makes her appearance. She is sur- 
prised at the lack of cordial greeting from her 
companions. Two youths (John and Degory) 
are seen emerging from the background carrying 
a spinning wheel. With great care, and constantly 
admonished by Priscilla, they place the wheel and 
Then, with a bow, they take their leave. 
Gradually the others group themselves about Pris- 
cilla and as she spins join with her in the “Spin- 
ning Song.” 


stool. 


“Spinning the Yarn.” Songs of the Child 
World. Gaynor. 

Star of Spring now enters. Her brilliant In- 
dian costume makes a striking contrast with the 
somber garb of the Puritan maids (p. 33). The 
little Indian shows a desire to spin. Her efforts 
to follow Priscilla’s directions are pleasing as well 
as amusing. 

The boys re-enter and Degory calls: 

“The shadows are lengthening, 
Twilight comes apace here in the forest, 
“Tis time you all came home.” 

(P. 35.) 

Star of Spring is now left alone on the stage. 
watching her departing playmates. She then gives 
the dance, playing with the skein of yarn (p. 35). 

A most fitting scene may be worked out by pu- 
pils, from Longfellow’s ‘‘Miles Standish,’’ and sub- 
stituted for the one given. 

If it is desired to make this episode the out- 
growth of class work in history and English, the 
following histories afford excellent material for 


study: 

Everyday Life in the Colonies....Stone & Fickett 
Wiaty Of PIOUS o65 ce i ee RS 46 ee James Otis 
Stories of Massachusetts...........c-ee. Brooks 
Cy PEVIROUUN "HOG. 6 kok hte occ cediela awe wud Drake 
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III. George Washington’s Fortune 
(Pp. 46-58) 


George Washington, a youthful surveyor. 
Three young frontiersmen. 
Red Rowan, a frontiersman’s daughter. 

1. ‘This episode, founded on a legend of Wash- 
ington’s boyhood, presents the youthful surveyor 
and his companions in one of their favorite pur- 
suits—camp life. The presentation is unique in 
the way in which it suggests the whole life of 
Washington. While it is the boy who appears be- 
fore us, yet by means of Red Rowan’s merry gypsy 
jesting, as she foretells his future, we are given 
also a glimpse of the man. 

The amount of material for this episode, as 
given in “Plays and Pageants,” is too great to 
form one of five acts. For our program we opened 
the act with the scene showing Washington and his 
companions sitting near the fire (p. 49). 

After a brief conversation the boys leave to go 
in search of game. Washington remains seated bv 
the fire, awaiting a message from Lord Fairfax. | 


His reverie is interrupted by the entrance of 


Red Rowan. She persuades him to allow her {o 
read his palm. 


“Come, for a jest, let me read your palm, Mas- 





ter Washington. And in after years you may say: 
‘Why, so Red Rowan told me.’ ” 

The pioneer costumes of Washington and the 
frontiersmen, together with the picturesque dress 
of Red Rowan, give the scene an unusual charm. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
Francois, a Frenchman. 
Andrew, a fiddler. 
Other young people. 
Red Plume and his followers. 
IV. Lincoln. A Merry Making 
(Pp. 88-97) 

This act is a merry one, pervaded from begin- 
ning to end by the holiday spirit. It opens with 
a picnic and closes with a rustic dance. 

Lincoln is the principal character. 
miring companions his coming marks the begin- 
To the suspicious Indians 


To his ad- 


ning of the holiday. 
his presence is an assurance of an honest deal. 

The costumes for the gala occasion are those of 
the pioneers. They are somewhat fantastic and 
ivpical of the time. 

1. The Pieme. 

The young people enter merrily, carrying bas- 
kets, bundles, pails and various other things needed 
for the outdoor meal. Everybody has something 
to do. The boys make the fire, erect a tripod and 
swing the kettle. Some of the girls unpack the 
baskets, some open the bundles, some spread the 
cloth. Still others prepare the coffee and place it 
on the coals. Potatoes are even put in the ashes 
to roast. 


Abe does not appear with the others, but is soon - 


seen, ax over shoulder, approaching from the back- 
eround. He is greeted with delight by his com- 
panions. 

“Tt wasn’t really a holiday till you came,” they 
all exclaim joyously. 

2. The Bartering. 

Meanwhile a group of Indians appears. Their 
desire is to trade the skins and furs they are carry- 
ing, but with assumed indifference they stalk 
silently across the stage and seat themselves in a 





IV. Lincoln. A Merry Making. 
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V. America 


semi-circle. (Right.) Suddenly Lincoln and his 
companions are aware of the visitors. Both par- 
ties now become interested and absorbed in the 
bartering. 

Throughout the bartering Lincoln stands as the 
court of appeal. No trades are consummated until 
he has given an affirmative nod. The Indians’ 
recognition of just dealing is well expressed in the 
words of the chief: 

“Red Plume know Lincoln, 
Lincoln heap square. 
Lincoln heap just. 
Honest Abe decide.” (P. 94.) 
3. The Dance. 

As the Indians depart the voung people exhibit 
their possessions with entire satisfaction. But 
now lively strains from the fiddle are heard. An- 
drew the fiddler is “tuning up.” This is the signal 
for the dance. Each youth seeks a partner and al! 
fall in line. As has been said, the dance is a merry 
one. (Virginia Reel.) 

Andrew stands at the right, 
greatest possible gusto. 

When the reel is over, without pause all leave 
the stage, dancing gaily. 


fiddling with the 


V. America. 

The curtain rises for the last number. The 
Stars and Stripes wave over Indian, Puritan, Pio- 
neer. This is America. There is a moment’s 
pause, then all voices are raised in the stirring 
words of Van Dyke’s beautiful song. “When the 
Flag Is Full of Stars”: 

“Oh, it’s home again, and home again, 
America for me! 
My heart is turning home again, 
And there-I long to be, 
In the land of vouth and freedom 
Beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight 
And the flag is full of stars.” 

This poem is set to music by C. Austin Miles. 

Any one of our patriotic songs may be substi- 
tuted. 


(oO ree era ek Smith 
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Studies in Poetry 
January 
First (rrade: 
Winter Time. 
the Poets, p. 5. 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Jane Tavlor. 
Alexander Graded Poetry, p. 46. 


Stevenson. Three Years with 


Second Grade: 
A Farewell.—C. Kingsley. 
the Poets, p. 64. 
The Children’s Hour.—H. W. 
Third Grade: 
The Duel.—Eugene 
Poems, p. 3. 
Fourth Grade: 
Seein’ Things. 
Poems. 
Fifth Grade: 
The Day Is Done.—H. 
Sirth Grade: 
Psalm of Life—H. W. Longfellow. 
Graded Selections, p. 125. 
Seventh Grade: 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
The Snow Storm.—Whittier. 
Graded Poetry, Book 6, p. 64. 
Kighth Grade: 
QO, Captain, My Captain.—Walt Whitman. Alex- 
ander Blake Graded Poetry, Book 8, p. 79. 


Three Years with 
Longfellow. 


Field’s Book of 


Field. 


Field’s Book of 


Kugene Field. 


W. Longfellow. 


Peaslee 


Tennvson. 


Alexander Blake 


The new elections to the Hall of Fame are: 

Samuel Longhorne Clemens. 

James Buchanan Eads. 

Patrick Henry. 

William Thomas Green Morton. 

Roger Williams. 

Augustus Saint-Gardens. 

Alice Freeman Palmer. 

The School Balletin. 

Do vou know them ? 
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OUR STORE 


By Evizaseru Hlevey, Fort Atkinson 


Our store was in one corner of the schoolroom. 
It was a grocery store. In large letters printed 
near the top of the blackboard were the words, 
Our Store. In the center of the board we had 
written “Today's Prices,” and just below we had 
listed the names and prices of staple articles, such 
as butter, eggs and flour. The children were asked 
to find out the prices of these things, and each day 
they were written on the board. 

To make our store more attractive and _ store- 
like, we had eut out pictures from advertising ma- 
terial and pasted them at the top of the board. 

About three feet from the board we had a table 
that we used for a counter. On this we had piled 
empty cereal boxes, tea and coffee cans, spice boxes, 
hutter cartons, match boxes and anything pertain- 
ing to the grocery store that the children could 
bring from home. We also piled boxes along the 
chalk tray. 

As a medium of exchange we had toy money, 
and for keeping accounts we used blank pads, th 
same as a clerk uses in a store. 

When plaving store two children were chosen 
by the class to act as a clerk and a customer, A 
piece of paper and the amount of money named on 
the slip were handed to the customer. For illus- 
tration, at the top of a slip of paper was written 
$2.00, and just below it “Buy one pound of butter, 
two bars of soap (ivory) and a pound of coffee. 
(These directions mav be made out beforehand by 
the pupils as part of a lesson assignment, and mav 
he as numerous as the teacher deems advisable.) 

The children at their seats were each given a 
blank pad, and when the customer called for the 
things he wanted, each child was expected to make 
out a bill the same as the clerk did, finding the 


total cost and the change to be handed baek. One 
child made out his bill on the board. 

The elerk when handed the money counted the 
change, beginning with the amount of the bill and 
counting until it amounted to the sum of monev 
handed to him. The customer then counted the 
change and compared it with the children’s an- 
swers to see if it were the same. If correct the 
customer took his groceries aud went to his seat. 
a. other children were chosen to play the parts 

’ the customer and the clerk. 


REPRODUCTION STORIES 


Teach a new story occasionally: give the children 
in the primary grades a pleasant surprise by mas- 
tering one adapted to their use and teaching it 
to them: thev get tired of the one’s thev have told 
so many times for the last two or three months. 
and will appreciate a new one. Moreover, there 
should be a “language purpose” in every. stor 
taught and the aim may not be the same for every 
one. One story may teach a method of phrasing 
not familiar to the ehild, but which he ought to 
know; another may help to fix the correct form 
of a verb, pronoun, etc.: the enlargement of the 
vocabulary may be another aim. These objects 
can’t be attained to the largest degree by 
over and over the stories which have already been 
taught as language lessons. But after a time, the 
old stories may be retold and will give fresh en- 


jovment to the children W. W. W. 


going 


\ teacher I knew named LeNore, 

Wl o’d leave the school building at four. 
“Why run from vour labors?” said I. 
She panted back this brief reply: 

“T run just because T can’t fly.” 
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(Continned from December) 


hair 
hand 
hang 
happen 
happy 
hard 
has 
hat 
have 
having 
he 
head 
hear 
heard 
heart 


lame 
lazy 
lady 
land 
last 
lake 
laugh 
larger 
learn 
leave 
less 
left 
lemon 
lightning 
like 


mailed 
meal 
moral 
manage 
March 
market 
matter 
may 
mayor 
mean 
metal 
middle 
mind 
mine 
mischief 


glass 
government 
handkerchief 
heaven 
height 
hospital 
hadn’t 
hotel 
homesick 
heap 

hurry 
haven’t 
handsome 
hello 
immediate 


limit 
lately 
likely 


Second Grade 


held 
help 
her 
here 
high 
hill 
him 
himself 
his 
home 
horse 
hot 
house 
how 
hungry 


Third Grade 


listen 
little 
live 
look 
lose 

lot 

loud 
love 

low 
machine 
many 
made 
mark 
master 
measure 


Fourth Grade 


most 
mountain 
needle 
nobody 
November 
nor 
nation 
note 

navy 
neighbor 
neither 
ninety 
number 
oak 

older 


Fifth Grade 


indeed 
injure 
instead 
interest 
income 
ivory 
jealous 
journey 
judge 
jail 
January 
join 
joke 
least 
load 


Sixth Grade 


manner 
material 
mere - 


hurt 
I 

ice 
if 

ill 
in 
into 


meat 
mice 
mud 
might 
mile 
Mr. 
milk 
mill 
minute 
miss 
mistake 
mister 
mistress 
Monday 
knot 


oldest 
oven 
overcoat 
oats 
October 
orchard 
outside 
peach 
pole 
paid 
pitcher 
press 
print 
pack 
payment 


lunch 
ladies 
lovely 
lump 
lonely 
lamp 
leaves 
lumber 
lung 
language 
lawyer 
length 
level 
loose 
loss 


museum 
mixture 
measure 


mountains 
maple 
membership 
message 
million 
model 
onion 
musical 
national 
necessary 
newspaper 
note 
nephew 
nerve 
normal 
notion 
northern 


insert 
interested 
inclined 
involved 
influence 
illustrate 
increase 
information 
interrupt 
investigate 
invitation 
journal 
jury 
joyful 
justify 
justified 
junior 
judgment 
kerosene 
knowledge 


magnificent 
mistletoe 
marmalade 
millionaire 
mucilage 
materially 
maturity 
mechanical 
magazine 
meter 
machinery 
moderate 
management 
manual 
misunderstand- 
ing 
naphtha 
neutral 
naturally 
notary 
numerous 


poor twenty vears ago and has 
comfortable fortune of $50,000.00. 
quired through 


nervous 
obedience 
oblige 
occasion 
odor 
office 
omit 
order 
oysters 
moment 
object 
often 
ought 
otherwise 
outfit 
overlooked 
outlined 
Seventh Grade 
lilies 
listened 
losing 
lodge 
loyal 
liberal 
liberty 
limited 
liquid 
liable 
loveliness 
license 
medal 
meant 
mysterious 
motion 
menagerie 
mischievous 
municipal 
merely 


Kighth Grade 


official 
orchestra 
originally 
occasionally 
organization 
original 
obligation 
occupied 
operation 
ordinary 
proficiency 
penitentiary 
pigeons 
persevere 
parliament 
perceived 
possess 
precipice 
parallel 
porcelain 
prior 
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owing 
opera 
parentage 
particular 
partner 
patient 
pavement 
peculiar 
physical 
pity 

plan 
plenty 
politica! 
possible 
power 
prefer 
principal 


merit 
merchandise 
method 
married 
meantime 
movement 
maintain 
material 
mantle 
manufacture 
marriage 
mention 
minister 
moment 
mortgage 
ninety 
neither 
nickel 

niece 
necessity 


politician 
peculiarity 
phosphorous 
political 
permanent 
professional 
particularly 
premium 
presence 
prosperity 
provide 
procured 
personality 
prefer 
provision 
previous 
public 
profession 
publication 


Teacher’s Reward 
We have just learned of a teacher who started 


industry, 


retired with the 
This was ac 


economy, conscientious 


effort. indomitable perseverance, and the death of 
an uncle who left her an estate valued at $49.- 


999.50. 


Senama Vocational School. 


Tf a man empties his purse into his head no man 
can take it from him.—Benj, Franktin. 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENTS AND NORMAL 
SCHOOL PRESIDENTS GET TOGETHER 

Tle committee appointed by President Longa- 
necker of the city superintendents’ association to 
confer with the normal school presidents on the 
status of normal schools met Friday, December 10, 
at the Hotel Wisconsin. Those present were As- 
sistant Superintendent A. E. Kagel, Milwaukee 
(Chaitman) ; Superintendents F. O. Holt, Janes- 
ville; P. F. Neverman, Marinette; H. W. Kircher, 
Merrill; E. G. Doudna, Wisconsin Rapids; T. J. 
Jones, West Allis: R. W. Fairchild, Fond du Lac; 
W. T. Darling, Eau Claire, and Presidents F. 8. 
Hyver, H. A. Brown, C. G. Pearse, John F. Sims, 
V. EE. MeCaskill, F. A. Cotton and H. A. Schofield 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary and Superintend- 
ent F. M. Longanecker of Racine also attended the 
meeting. 

There was a free exchange of opinion in regard 
to the place that the normal schools should occupy 
in the edueational field. All agreed that the first 
function of the normal school was to supply com- 
petent teachers for the elementary schools and that 
the course for such teachers should be enriched. 
There was considerable difference of opinion con 
cerning the functioning of these schools as Junior 
Colleges, and after a lengthy discussion lasting 
several hours a committee of four, consisting of 
Superintendent Doudna, Superintendent Kircher, 
President Sims and President Pearse, was ap 
pointed to prepare a program which was to express 
the conclusions arrived at by superintendents and 
normal school presidents. This committee pre- 
sented the resolutions herewith submitted, which 
were unanimously adopted : 

Resolutions Adopted by the Joint Conference of 
Normal School Presidents and Comm«ttee 
from the State Association of City Super- 
intendents and Supervising Princi- 
pals, at) Milwaukee, December 
10, 1920. 

1. We favor the extension of the present three 
vear courses in the normal schools for the prepara- 
tion of high school teachers to four years, with the 
bachelor’s degree in edueation for students com- 
pleting satisfactorily such a course requiring four 

vears bevond high school graduation. 

2. We favor the extension of the courses for 
the preparation of the teachers in the elementary 
schools to three vears and four vears beyond high 
school graduation, with the bachelor’s degree in 
education for students completing satisfactorily 
such four-vear course, 

3. We recommend that with these extensions 
of their courses the normal schools devote their 
hest energies wholeheartedly to the preparation of 
teachers and that for this purpose adequate funds 
to assure that the best teaching personnel, equip- 
ment and other facilities be provided. 

1. We recommend the appointment of a per- 
manent committee on co-operation with the nor- 


mal schools, to consist of three members chosen by 
the association of city superintendents and super- 
vising principals from among their number and 
three members chosen by the normal school presi- 
dents from their number. After the first appoint- 
ment of members for terms of one, two and three 
vears, respectively, each shall serve for the term of 
three years. 

5. We urge the framing of such laws for the 
certification of teachers as shall insure that teach- 
ers will render service in the kinds or classes of 
schools for which they have received preparation. 
THE STATE TEACHERS’ LEGISLATIVE COM- 

MITTEE MEETS AT MILWAUKEE 

The administration of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation under the guidance of Superintendent! 
McCormick of La Crosse promises to be one of 
great constructive educational progress if the first 
meeting of the committee on legislative program 
and management, which he appointed, is charac- 
teristic of what is to come. 

Superintendent McCormick called the meeting 
to order and explained the general purposes of the 
committee. The committee immediately proceeded 
to organize and Superintendent S. B. Tobey of 
Wausau was made chairman and Winifred Edsall 
of Fort Atkinson was made secretary. This tem- 
porary organization was made permanent. It was 
agreed that only propositions should be presented 
to the legislature and governor-elect which com- 
mand the practical unanimous support of the com- 


mittee. On the proposition affecting them, an ex- - 


pression of the county superintendents and city 
superintendents was sought. 

The members of the committee are as follows: 

V. G. Barnes, principal of high school, Madison. 

M. A. Brannon, president Beloit College. 

John N. Burns, superintendent Green County. 
Monroe. 

Louise Bolton, elementary schools, Racine. 

Mrs. Blanche Chamberlain, superintendent La 
Crosse County. 

Edward Conley, elementary school -principal. 
Superior. 

K. G. Doudna, superintendent, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids. 

W. T. Darling, superintendent, Eau Claire, 

Winifred Edsall, elementary schools, Fort At- 
kinson. 

Marguerite Costello, elementary schools, Mil- 
waukee. 

EK. A. Fitzpatrick, secretary State Board of Edu- 
cation, Madison. 

Harriette Grim, high school, Darlington. 

M. H. Jackson, county training school, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. 

H. W. Kircher, superintendent of schools, Mer- 
rill. 

Thomas Lloyd Jones, University of Wisconsin. 

P. F. Neverman, superintendent, Marinette. 
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C. G. Pearse, president Normal School, Milwau- 
kee. 

Medora Raskilly, Lakeside state graded school, 
Racine County. 

Josephine C, Roessler, rural schools, Hustisford. 

H. J. Steeps, superintendent of schools, Rice 
Lake. 

Gertrude Titus, elementary schools, Fond du 
Lac. 


KE. W. Waite, superintendent, Manitowoc. 

G. M. Wylie, supervising principal, Galesville. 

C. P. Cary, superintendent of public instruction, 
Madison. 

John Callahan, state director vocational educa- 
tion, Madison. 

R. A. Karges, normal school, River Falls. 

Fr. ©. Holt, superintendent of schools, Janes- 
ville. 

B. E. McCormick, La Crosse, president Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers’ Association. 

This committee, consisting of twenty-five mem- 
bers of the State Teachers’ Association and the 
regular legislative committee of the association. 
met in Milwaukee on Saturday, December 11, to 
consider what can be done for the education of the 
children of the state without reference to how it 
affects officials or departments. The committee 
devoted the morning session to considering the list 
of topics that might very properly be discussed. 
These topics were as follows: 

1. Reorganization of Rural with an 
Elective County Board of Edueation and an Ap- 
pointive County Superintendent. 

2. The Placing of the Educational Adminis- 
tration under a City Board of Education, Practic- 
ally Independent of the Local Council. : 
3. Extension of Normal Schools and One Hun- 
dred Per Cent Normal Schools. 

1. Certification of Teachers. 

5. Prohibition of Emergency 
Unqualified. 

6. Compulsory Education. 

7. Revision of all State Aids. 

8. Junior Colleges. 

9. Delay the Inerease of Academie Require 
ments for Teachers’ Lieenses for County Training 
Schools. 

10. Consolidation. 

11. ‘Teachers’ Retirement. 

12. Provide more Adequate and more Perma 
nent Revenues for School Support. 

13. Census. 

f. Tfydra-headed Edueational System. 
5. Vocational Education and Adult. 
6. Mill Taxes for State Institutions. 

These were the suggestions listed upon a_ roll- 
call of all the members of the committee. Super- 
intendent Kireher of Merrill called attention to the 
fact that the “ydra-headed Edueational System” 
had not been listed and he asked to have it listed, 
which was willingly done. 


Schools 


Licenses to the 


I 
I 
1 
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Ky. A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of the State Board 
of Education, suggested that the whole problem of 
vocational education should also be listed. 

After the 
pointed 
ported that 


Inorning session a committee was ap- 
these subjects and re- 
six subjects upon which practically a 
ured were: 


which consideres 


unanimous vote might be se 


1. The county unit school administration. 
2. The industrial school district law. 


3. Increased revenues and more permanent 
revenues for school suppor 
!. Compulsory education. 


>. Certification of teachers. 
6. Consolidation. 
The afternoon was 


discussion of these propositions 


rather frank 


with a general 


oted to a 


agreement on the major points under each head- 
ing. It was felt that “Consolidation” could prop- 
erly be regarded as a closely related phase of 
the “County Unit \dministration.” The 
“Teachers” Pension and Retirement” proposition 
was not discussed in detail because of the faet that 
a legislative Committee was specially studying this 
program. 

The agreements of the committee were referred 
to sub-committees to be appointed by the chairman 
of the committee, Superrte ndent Tobey of Wau- 
sau. 

The next meeting was held at Milwaukee on De- 


cember 30, too late for publication in this issue. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS WIDE AWAKE 
\ssociation ol 
al mecting In Madison De 


Following this 


The County Superintendents’ 
Wisconsin held its anni 
cember 15. convention they met in 
conference that had been called by 


State Superintendent Cat o consider problems 


a two days’ 


relating to rural education. 
That Wisconsin county superintendents are thor- 
! ] 


oughly awake to the need for progressive rural 


legislation is evidenced by the facet that a number 


} 


of important and forward-looking measures wer 
unanimously adopted to be presented to the legis 
lature by the association. Some of these measures 
are ; 

The repeal of the statute that permits the grant- 
ing of special permits to unqualified teachers. 

The provision for a county truancy officer. 

The provision for the registration of 
certificates with county superintendents. 

The creation of an elective county board of edu- 
cation committee 
he empowered to appoint the 
county superintendent. 

The provision for a minimum salary for county 
superintendents. 


teachers” 


(to replace the present county 


of schools) that shall 


The provision for a state architect to be a mem 
her of the state superintendent’s staff. 

The same progressive spirit that pervaded the 
association ~ meetings was also conspicuous in the 


later conferenee. Preble relating to methods of 
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teaching, school attendance, training of teachers, 


sanitation and health, consolidation of schools, and 
] 


a revision of the present manual on the course of 


study were all subjects that brought out live dis 
\n occasional tilt over vexing problems 
furnished a snappy atmosphere to the convention 
and at the same time revealed a true interest in 
the questions under consideration. A dying fire 


seldom crackles. 


CUSSIONS, 


One of the eecasions that produced a few flying 
sparks concerned the question of putting off 
time at which 
ina rural school who has not had one year of pro- 
fessional training in addition to a high school edu- 
cation. Pe it said to their credit, the county su 
perintendents voted by a large majority to hold to 
the present date of 1923. 


} 
e 


no person shall be qualified to teach 


Another problem arousing much interest and 
enthusiasm was how to awaken the public to the 
need for the consolidation of rural schools. State 
Inspector A. A. Thompson advoeated a geograph- 
ical survey of each county by a disinterested com 
mittee as the best means of assuring the public 
that the true interests of each county would be 


' 


served in the location of any consolidated school. 


PROFESSOR O'SHEA PUBLISHES NEW BOOKS 
ON CHILD TRAINING 


Since Prof. M. V. O’Shea’s lone association with 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education has won for 
him a wide acquaintance and following among the 
teachers of the state, we believe many Journal 
readers will be interested in a new series of books 
on child training that has just been published by 
him. This series of four volumes is published 
under the general title of The Development of 
Mind and Chara ter and it embraces the sub-titles 
of The Tre nid of the Teens. Faults of Childhood 
and Youth. First Sleps in Child Training ane 
Breryday Problems in Child Training. 

These hooks are based on much eonerete mate- 
rial that has come into the possession ot rot. 
O’Shea through his editorial work for various 
magazines and through a bureau condueted by him 
and his associates in connection with the Mother's 
Magazine and Home Life, of which Prof. O’Shea 
is edueational director. 

Prof. O’Shea’s vital interest in problems. that 
deal with ehild training and his long and eareful 
study of such questions fit him peculiarly to offer 
practical suggestions to those who are secking fo! 
guidance in this important duty. The message is 
presented in his usual pleasant and conversations! 
stvle and in ¢onsequence is free from irksome tech 
nicalities. A teacher who is interested in securing 
a series of books that is based on actual experiences 
in child training rather than one that is founded 
upon undemonstrated theories will give Prof. 
O’Shea’s new studies a weleome place in his pro- 
fessional library. 


WISCONSIN WAR VETERAN AND TEACHER 
DIES 


Mlias Dewey is dead. ‘To the younger generation 
of school teachers this name may bring to mind 
no recollection of the man or his achievements: 
but there are those who will remember, for he be- 


longs to pioneer days, and the record of his attain- 


ments is still fresh in the memory of some of the 
oldest teachers and citizens of Wisconsin. Way 
he began his career as a Wisconsin 
teacher in Whitewater. When the war broke out 
in 1862, Mr. Dewey left teaching temporarily to 


enlist in the army. At the close of the war he was 
again employed at Whitewater as principal of the 
schools, and later he served for a number of years 
in the Delavan schools. While in Delavan Mr. 
Dewey acted as commander of the Delavan Post of 
the G. A. R., and he is still remembered there both 
for his accomplishments as an edueator and for his 
work as the first ander of the George Tf. 
Tl is Post No. 6, G. A. R. Mr. Dewey’s body 


| Cm eae Pa 


was brought back to Delavan for burial from Rog- 
ers Park, Ihinois. 


CALIFORNIA PUTS IT INTO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION 
On November 2 the voters of California by a 
inajority of more than 200,000 passed a constitu 
tional amendment containing some of the most 
forwatd-looking educational provisions ever voted 
into a state constitution. 


$60 or 290 Per Pupil 


The amendment a adapted provides that here- 
after the state shall contribute out of its treasury 
support of the public schools an amount 
which shall be not less than $30 per pupil per year 

ttendance in the elementary and 
and that the counties must raise in 
addition at least $30 per pupil in average daily 
ittendanee in the el lentary schools and at least 
i| average daily attendance in the 


. ! 


Provision for Teachers’ Salaries 


Mhe amendment also provides that all of the 
bool moneys contributed by the state, and 60 per 
cent of the school moneys raised by the county, 
must be used for the payment of teachers’ salaries. 
With the moneys provided by this amendment Cal- 
ifornia will be able to establish a state-wide mini- 
mum salary of fully $1,300 a vear. 


“I’m not much of a mathematician,” said the 
cigarette, ‘“‘but I can add to a man’s nervous 
troubles, I can subtract from his physical energy, I 
can multiply his aches and pains, I can divide his 
mental powers, I take interest from his work and 
discount his chances for success.” 


What shall it profit a child if he gain the whole 
curriculum and lose’ his health? —- Nebraska 
Teacher. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





Happy New Year! 

Th Department of Superintendence at Atlantic City, 
Feb. 26-Mareh 38, 1921. 

A convention of city school boards will be held in 
Madison some time this present month. 

The southern association will meet in Madison some 
time next month. Supt. A. C. Kingsford of Baraboo 
is president. 

Phe Plymouth schools had another big school fair 
this year, which made a decided hit with the peo- 
ple of that city. 

Another high school has been destroyed by fire. 
This time it is the city of Fairchild that has experi- 
enced such a 

If Wisconsin follows the example of Detroit, school 
hoards will soon demand that intelligence tests be 
given to all new teachers. 


loss. 


C. 8S. Buck, member of the Beloit high school facul- 
ty, has received a commission in the regular army. 


a 
Mr. Buck was formerly an oversees major. 

George A. Chamberlain, principal of the Riverside 
high school, Milwaukee, has ruled against dress suits 
and evening gowns at the annual junior prom. 

Miss Cornelia Gehrke, who teaches at Cadott, was 
injured in an automobile accident as she was return- 
ing from the Kau Claire-River Falls foot-ball game. 

Miss Isabelle Swantz, former Delavan teacher but 
now a moving picture star, was recently married to 
George H. Inscor, screen producer for the Fox Film 
Company. 
two new 
toward 

from 


erected 
way 
cost 


has 
third 
buildings 


recently 
is well on its 
range in 


Cutagamie 
rural and a 
completion. These 
S8.C00 to $18,000. 


county 
schools 


Miss Martha Johnson, who for the past two 
has served in the capacity of supervising teacher of 
Oneida county, has recently resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the training school at Union Grove. 

Miss Zura Fricke, who has been teaching in the 
Baraboo high school was recently married to Leland 
Forman of Beloit. Mrs. Forman will continue to 
teach in the Baraboo high school until her successor 
is chosen. 


years 


At least one school in Ashland county is without a 
teacher. During a tour of inspection the county 
superintendent discovered that one of thte teachers 
in that county was teaching on a certificate issued to 
her daughter. 
Red 


schools of 


Junior Cross kits are being placed in all the 
rural Dane county. Miss Gertrude Burn- 
ron, one of the Dane county nurses, has been giving 
demonstration lessons on the use of these kits to the 
rural teachers. 


Miss Nellie Mobr of Portage, Wisconsin, was re- 
cently married to Edward McFetridge of Baraboo. 


Mrs. McFetridge formerly taught in Baraboo, where 
her husband, a prominent business man of that city, 
servedl on the school board. 

The junior high school of the Stevens Point normal 
has been named the Mary D. Bradford junior high 
school in honor of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superin:- 
tendent of schools of Kenosha. Mrs. Bradford was 
formerly a member of the faculty of the Stevens Point 
normal. 


Ashland county has three new rural schools. One 
of these is a three room building that is a model in 
pian and equipment. An upholstered motor bus, that 
can be heated and ventilated, will be used to transport 
sixty children to this school. 

Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of schools, 
Kenosha, is at present confined to the Hahnneman 
hospital in Chicago, following a serious operation. 
The Journal joins with her many Wisconsin friends 
in Wishing her a speedy recovery. 

On the failure of the Beaver 
clude an item in the tax roll 
vocational school, an appeal was made to Governor 
Phillip. The purpose of the appeal is to compel the 
council to make the necessary levy. 

The finance committee of the city council of Stevens 
Point has cut the annual school budget two-thirds. 
The largest single item in the budget that received 
no consideration was the money allowed for a new 
addition to the present high school. 

The high-school parent-teachers’ association of 
Fau Claire presented a petition to the city council 
asking that no more serial photoplays be presented 
in that city, and that a strict censorship of scenes of 
violence and crime be instituted. The council voted 
unanimously to grant the petition. 


Dam council to in- 
for the support of the 


At a special school meeting held in Reedsburg, a 
propostion to bond the school district for $100,00 was 
carried by a good majority. This money is to be used 
for a building program that will relieve the present 
congested condition of the Out of an enroll- 
ment of 27S pupils, 102 are non-resident or tuition pu- 
ils. 





schools. 


According to the Northwestern, Oshkosh schools 
are facing uw crisis. The commission council of Osh- 
kosh has cut the school budget $59,000 in face of the 
fact that committees of the school board had already 
worked long to keep the budget down to the lowest 
figure that is consistent with the needs of modern 


education. 

Good school week was observed by the students and 
faculty of the Platteville Normal. Special programs, 
arranged by Miss Greta Gribble, were given every 
morning at general exercise time. These programs to- 
gether with a good daily attendance in all classes and 
a fine spirit on the part of the students made the week 
a strong good school week. 

Since the common council of Kenosha allowed only 
$2.0C0 to the city school board for recreational ac- 
tivities in the measure was adopted by 
the board to close all social center activities in the 
public schools. Previous to this action by the coun- 
cil, the people had voted a tax of two-tenths of a mill 
to carry on recreational work. 






schools, a 


The report of the public schools of La Crosse for 
1919-1920 contains some interesting studies in grade 
progress in its relation to over-age problems. All 
Phases of the local school work are treated in a con- 
cise and illuminating way that should give the public 
a real knowledge of the purposes and accomplish- 
ments of the La Crosse system. 

Manitowoc county has reeently issued its fifteenth 
county annual. In addition to the usual school statis- 
tics it contains considerable other interesting material 
of an educational nature. Numerous illustrations add 
to the attractive appearance of the annual and at the 
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BOOK REVIEWS Merrill’s English Texts. Short Stories of Various 

Types. Edited with an introduction and notes 

by Laura F. Freck, head of the English De- 

partment in the High School, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Red Charles Merrill Company. New York and Chi- 

cago. 

Nature Study and Agriculture.. By Charles C. 
Schmidt, M. S. Professor of Education in the Uni 
versity of North Dakota, many years Instructor 
in Nature Study and Agriculture in Teacher 


Cambridge Readings in French Literature. Editea 
by Arthur Tilley. Cambridge. At the University 
Press. 

The Passing Legions. How the American 
Cross Met the American Army in Great Britain 
the Gateway to France. By George Buchanan 
Fife. The MacMillan Company, New York. 

With the Doughboy in France. A Few Chapters of 


an American Effort. By Edward Hungerford. EG ; f 
— se on : Training Schools. es @ ¥ Cue > ish- 
Author of The Modern Railroad The Personality j xs ‘ . i ets bernie & Co., Publish 
: . 148 m™ . rs. OS New “k ag 
of American Cities. The MacMillan Company, ida W YOrk, Unicago. 
_ New York. ; ' vee Sailing the Seas. The Log of Tom Darke. By 
Song Devices and Jingles. By Eleanor Smith. Au- James Baldwin and W. W. Livengood Intro- 
thor of “Songs of a Little Child a Day, “The duction by Edward N. Hurley, former Chairman 
Eleanor Smith Music Series, Song Pictures. United States Shipping Board. Illustrated by 
Director Hull House Music School. Former head Kerr Ebv and Leon D’Emo American Book 
of Music Department, School of Education, Uni- Company. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 


versity of Chicago. Illustrated by Florence Liley ton, Atlanta. 
Young. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
Merrill’s English Texts. Representative British 
Poetry. Edited by Rowena Keith Keyes, Teacher 
of English, G-ris’ High School, Brooklyn, New 


York. Charles E. Merrill Company, New York GET “PRANG BULLETIN” 


and ( hicago. 5; : “ Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, 
Practical English for New Americans. By Rose M. Kindergarten Teach er, and every teacher 
i 











“1 le ae Ge vat . Co. ost New York, of hand-work neec : ‘ this new ““Prang Bul- 
0 vids le. I He h & , Bo mm, N York letin’’ of Art Supplies. Profusely illustrated. It tells you 
Chicago. how to use ““Enamelae,’”’ ““Permodello’’ “‘Batik’’ Dyes, ete. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Fortuna. By THE PRANG COMPANY 
Enrique Perez Es rich a nd Zaragueta. ; By Mig- 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Place, New York 
uel Ramos Carrion and Vital Aza. Edited with 
note direct-method exercises and vocabulary. 


By Elijah Clarence Hills, Professor of Romance 

Languages in Indiana University, and Louise 

Reinhardt, Instructor of Modern Languages in 

the Colorado Springs High School. D. C. Heath Your Shelves-- 

& Co., Publishers. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. Los Amantes De 





Teruel. Por Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch. With Keep them looking neat by using 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by G. W. Book Supports. Wire, for wooden 
t — > Accociate Professor > P - . oi : 
Umphrey, | h.D., \ssociate I rot SSOI of Romance shelves, per pair, 25 cents. Steel, 
Languages, University of Washington. Bp. C. . Tea : Wri for prides 
Heath & Co., Publishers. Boston, New York, per pair, ov cents, rite Tor prides 
Chicago. on lots of one hundred. 


Indian Life and Indian Lore. The Hero of the Long 
House. By Mary E. Laing. Illustrated by David 














Cc. Lithgow. Yonkers-on-Hudson. New York Democrat Printing Co. 
World Book Company. : 5 
New Champion Spelling Book. By Warren KE. Madison, Wisconsin 
Hicks formerly Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. American Book Com- 
pany. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS AND HONOR ROLLS 
BRON / i Albert Russell & Sons Co. 
123 Merrimack Street Newberryport, Mass. 





ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY Publishers of the Efficiency Arithmetics, Ivanhoe 


: he Historical Note Books, Industrial and Applied Art 
2210 South Park Avenue, Chicago Books, Loose Leaf Covers and Note Books for all 


W. R. Norris, Wisconsin Representative, Palmyra, Wis. subjects, Loose Leaf Science Manuals for General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry. and Physical Geography. 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., ‘Progressive Road to Reading,’’ new edition, ‘‘Silver, Burdett 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. Arithmetics,’’ new edition. ‘‘Conn Physiologies,’’ new edition. ‘‘Our 


1 H. Faller. Madison: Wis Ancestors in Europe.’’ ‘‘Guitteau’s U. 8. History,’’ new since the 
. H. Fuller, Madison, Wis. 


Wisconsin Representative war. Many other text books for grades and high school. 
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same time indicate some of the desirable attainments 
of the Manitowoe rural schools. 

Those who not received the circular descrip- 
tive of the Atlantie City of the Wisconsin 
delegation may receive one upon application to the 
Journa'. As yet the railroads have not granted the 
reduced rate given in this circular, though every effort 
is being made to secure the same. Hotel and sleeper 
reservations should be made at. once. 


have 
trip to 








A suggestive 


oration of 


and intere ting program in commem- 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims was given by the students and 
the pupils of the training school, in the Platteville 
Normul, December fifteenth. The program consisted 
of pantomime, tableau, music, dramatic sketeh, and 
motion picture. each portraying significant features of 
Pilgrim life. 

The Wisconsin official school directory for 1920-1921 
is now in the hands of the public. This edition con- 
tains a new and valuable feature. Appended to the 
names of all high-school teachers are letters that in- 
dicate the which these teachers give in- 
struction. A comparison of the last three directories 
cmphasises the fact that there was an unusual num- 


+] 
the 


subjects in 


her of changes in the heads of school systems last 
fall. 

Once more the rules committee of the Milwaukee 
school board has to decide what constitutes a ecollec- 


“from or by the children.” The Junior 
magazine in the schools, and 
the money that is from subscriptions pays 
in part for the maintenance of nutritional clinics in 


the schools. The Junior Red Cross aetivities are tem- 


tion of fund 
Red Cross e@reulates a 
obtained 


porarily suspended pending the decision of the rules 
committee, 

The Waterloo high school team. under the teach 
ing of N. O. Fekley, instructor in agriculture, won 
the silver troni \ for the highest seore at the Junior 
corn judging contest held at the College of Agricul- 
ture, with a score of 242 points out of a possible 
300. The prize consisted of $20.00 in cash. The 1921 


state corn judging contest is to be held at La Crosse 


show during the 


in connection with the state iin 
present month. ; 
It will he with the most sincere regret that many 


ao Wisconsin sel hea 
James A 
which 
after a 
him, was a big heart 
esteemed not only by Tis 
feld. but by all 
him im the 


the death of Mi 
firm of Lyons & Carnahan, 
on November 16th last 
as we all | 
and was loved and 


workers in the 


oolmaster rs of 


Lyons of the 
Chicago 
“Jim” 


occurred at 


long illnes Lyons, 


new 


man with a 
follow hool 


1 


teachers who came into contact with 


commercial world. 


According to the Vernon county bulletin, G. F. San 
ford, county superintendent of Vernon county, is al 
ready endeavoring to awaken interest in union com 
mecemet exercises for all eighth grade pupils to be 
graduated from the Vernon county June 
Mr. Sanford suggests that these exercises be held at 
the county fair grounds. The plan includes a day of 


schools in 





festivity in which county contests and community 
ricnies are interesting features 

I: it ensier to “wake up” a small city than it is a 
laree one? © Algoma school distriet bas a separ 
ate building for its domestic scienee dermirt nt: it 


owns a large plat of ground and a big barn for its 
gricultural Geperiment: ond finally, it furnishes the 


tendent with modern and comfortable home 


Let us hear from some of the cities that can spell 
Progress better than Algoma We shall he glad to 
make reom at the head of the column 


manifest the 


Milwaukee 


heen 


the 


Considerable excitement has 
alleged inefficient conduct of: 


over 


Sehoo! 


Deaf. A committee consisting of C. P. Cary, 
tate superintendent of and Dr. Ella Sabin, 
pre ident of the Milwaukee-Downer college, was ap 
poiuted by the 


for the 


schools, 


state board of education to investigate 


the e charges. According to an informal report by 


the comritice, there is no ground for the complaints 
that were filed with the state board of education. 
Klis B. Usher, former proprietor and publisher of 
he La Crosse Morning Chronicle, has presented the 
La Cros.e state normal with his private library. This 
ccllection of books contains many rare historical 


orss that pertain particularly to Wisconsin pioneer 
Much of this material deals with the history 
the upper Mississippi valley, and some of it is 
i final form and will constitute important 
urce material” to students of Wisconsin history. 





Milwaukee Downer college is to experience a deep 


loss. Ieilen Sabin has resigned from the presidency 
of this institution with the request that her sueces 
or be selected as early as possible. A movement 
already under way among the alumni and friends 
of Milwaukee-Downer to have Miss Sabin appointed 
is president emeritus as an expression of apprecia 
her loyal and valuable services during the 

Vy Vei int Which she has been associated with 

the college in the capacity of president : 
QO. S. Rice. state supervisor of school libraries, has 


i-t published a Lessons 
on The Use 


udssoe atlon 


very 
of Book 


with pupils in 


helpful book entitled 
and Libraries. From his close 
the public schools of the 
Mr. Rice came to realize the need for definite 
rain ng in the ability to find information for oneself. 
Hie has therefore embodied in this book very definite 
practical the reference 
Iagazines, newspapers, pamphlets, and refer- 
particular subjects, such a history and 





suggestions on use of 
b. oks, 
ence sources in 
literature. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Platteville held its an- 
nual conference of superintendents and principals at 
the Normal School Friday and Saturday, December 
10-11 A banquet was served at six o’clock, Friday 
vening. after which President Royee addressed the 
choolmen on common problems of the normal and 
public Saturday forenoon, Dr. F. 8S. Breed 
University of Chicago, spoke on a_ scientific 
system and on a reorganization of classes. 
The conference was well attended. It will be repeated 
next vear 


schools, 
of the 


Inerking 


t 


A special Committee on at 
hoard 


tendance of the Milwau 
that the posi 
he abolished, and 


recommended 
attendance 


has 


ee school 


tion of supervisor of 


hat the city superintendent be empowered to ap 





point an assistant to take over the work of H. R 
Pestalozzi, who is the present chief attendance offi 
cor This action on the part of the committee has 


heen bitterly attacked by the principals’ association 


that it would remove a competent 
without his first being heard in his 


en the grounds 


bite from ofhice 
own defense 
Profesor F. L. Clapp of the University of Wiscon 
sin has recently completed a survey of the Park Falls 
chools. Tle was assisted in the work by two students 
from his classes at the University and by Supt. E. C. 


Hir-eh of the Park Falls sehools. 


The survey was 
very thorough in scope and was similar to the one 
made by Dr. Clapp in the Stoughton sehools last 
pring It included all grades and the high school. 
Twenty-three standard tests were used. The findings 
of this survey will probably be available later in 
printed form 

The American School Citizenship League is again 


out a 


One 


the 
normal 
education can deo 


putting contest for 


CHP 


prize essay 
prize is open to 
who write.on the subject, 


present 
seniors in schools 


“What 
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WHY PITMAN LEADS! 


An up-to-date, progressive agency, 
In the private commercial schools of the United States teaching only MAXWELL centrally located to give prompt and 
one system of shorthand, that the Isaac Pitman Method is by far ahead efficient service to superintendents 
of all the others, the Graham-Pitman being second. the Byrne, Mun- and teachers. 


son, Boyd and Gregg following in order. Official figures showing the Teachers’ Agency Write for interesting folder full of 
system taught in such schools will be found on page thirty-five of the valuable suggestions. There is no ob- 
Biennial Survey of Education for 1917-1918 from the Printing Office at ligation—a post card will bring it. Ad- 


Washington, D.C. Wausau, Wisconsin gress Box 386, Dept. B, Wausau, Wis. 





Licensed by Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 





SYSTEMS. 








PITMAN ISAAC..| 2 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 


MUBGOR. .cccccccseces 

BOYD.. - 

we The result of the greatest and 
most extensive piece of research 

GRAHAM. «+ ceccsceeees 


in the history of education, in 
the form of 


The Horn and Ashbaugh Speller 


This book represents three con- 
tributions to education: 











<L PITMAN SYSTEIS., 
(SKB TABLE 5). 
ERAOE-ALL SYSTEMS. 









































1. A scientifically determined 
vocabulary for each grade. 





Fig. 20.Average enrollment in the stenographic course in 2 The trequency of misspelling 

private commercial schools teaching only one system of short- 7 . 

hand —for the 12 systems most frequently given. 1917-1918. of the vocabulary of each grade. 
“It will be seen,”’ says the above pamphlet, “‘that the Isaac Pitman ~ ; “ 
system ranks highest in this score, with an average of 281 students of 5. The determination of a scien- 


shorthand used in one-system schools. The Graham-Pitman shows : u ee . : : 

an average of 219, the Munson an average of 173 and the Gregg an tific method of teaching spelling. 

average of 164." A carefully prepared table also shows that there has 

b ~) i pase 2.$ - “e i > 18aac >j € Syste i the 5 2 . ae, ., 4 

mesg: sae. oni gat ll gull lathes ail latacaal cabanas These results are destined to revoltionize the 
~IChKT S ebhpl]; Tito nr tic . 

The acts given in the pamphlet are significant as showing the in- teac hing of spelling. Write for particulars. 

creasing popularity of the Isaac Pitman System. 


Send for particulars of a free correspondence course 


for teachers in Isaac Pitman Shorthand ‘ i B. Lippincott Company 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








2 West Forty-Fifth Street New York City 








The Wise Teacher Organizes His Desk Work 


A handy, efficient, and attractive Work Or- 
ganizer for your desk. It takes care of pend- 
ing matters and keeps them away from peeping eyes. 


No. 330 104x 17, six pockets, leatherette $2.50 
No. 332 104x19,ten “ > 3.50 
No. 710 9 x11, six - board .90 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


OFFICE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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to secure 
tween 


co-operation as against competition be- 
nations, he other contest is open tuo sen- 
iors in secondary schools, and the subject is “Lhe es- 
ential feundations of a co-operating rhree 
piuzes of §75.00, $50.00, and $25.00 will be given for 
the three best essays in each set. Further particulars 
iiay be obtained by writing Miss Fannie Fern An- 
drews, 405 Mariborough Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


world. 


‘Lie hoard of education and the city council of Fond 
du Lac have finally come to an agreement with regard 
to the buiiding propoistion that has so long been a 


subject of discord in that city. At a joint meeting 
recently held to consider the situation, it was voted 
to use the funds that are available under the bond 


unit, or class room section, on 
the Ingram site. Work will be begun in the spring. 
The rear unit that is to house the vocational school 
and the manuai training and domestic science depart- 
ments will be built at future time. 

The county training conference at Madison last 
month was a most profitable one to all who attended. 
Matters pertaining to the peculiar problems of the 
training school were discussed. It was brought out 
that the low enroilment in these schools was due to 
the fact that the counties of the state were being 
pressed for teachers, and the issuing of permits 
withdrew from the training schools many young peo- 
ple who should be in attendance at school rather 
than teaching. The principals took a decided stand 
against the indiscriminate permits, 

The city council of West Allis unanimously adopted 
av resolution demanding a thorough investigation of 
the expenditures of the school board in the erection of 
the new West Allis high school and charging that 
there had been an extravagant waste of public money. 
This measure was vetoed by the mayor and failed to 
pass over his veto. Since the tlurry assull- 
ing considerable proportion, the Council and the board 
met together and threshed out their differences. As a 
result of the meeting the school board was completely 
exonerated. The members of the council Came away 
convinced that even phonographs are a necessity in 
modern education. 


issue to build the front 


sole 


issulng ol 


Was fast 


Since many Journal news items are gleaned from 
humerous sources, errors will occasionally ereep in, 
but we are always glad to make corrections if these 
are called to our attention. In the December issue it 
Was stated that W. P. Hagler was elected secretary of 
the Northeastern Wisconsin ‘Teachers’ Association. 
The name should have been W. P. Hagman. Mr. Hag- 
man is principal of the Outgamie county training 
school. Again, the Journal gave the enrollment of the 
Vernon county training school as twenty-four instead 
of seventy-four. This enrollment is the largest that 
the school has ever enjoyed, and it represents a fifty 
per cent increase over the attendance last year. 

Green County is to have a new 540,000) training 
school. For years this training school has been in 
dire need of suitable quarters, but heretofore the 
county board of supervisors has failed to make the 
necessary appropriation. Finally the was 
brought to a head by the action of the state depart- 
ment in refusing further state aid until the necessary 
appropriation had been made. Faced with the direct 
issue of erecting a building or losing the school, the 
hoard awakened to its responsibility and unanimously 


matter 


voted the $40,000. Work will begin in the early 
spring. and it is believed that by another fall the 
Green county normal will have come into its own 


Last month it was stated in the Journal that owing 
to a fire that completely destroyed the Horicon high 
school, the pupils would have an indefinite vacation 
We are glad to correct this statement. The school 


board, backed by the community, were able to furnish 
and equip very comfortable quarters after the brief 
vacation of one week. Prospects for a modern build- 
ing at an early date are very bright. A public spirited 
citizen, Mrs. Mary Eichelberger presented the city 
with $75.000 for this purpose. Later, another citizen, 
Mr. A. W. Wilcox, contributed $25,000 toward a gym- 
nasium. These sums together with the $35,000 in- 
surance money will make possible a fine new building. 
The bui'ding committee is already hard at work. 


At 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Splendid Wayfaring. The Story of the Ex- 


ploits and Adventures of Jedediah Smith and His 
Comrades, the Ashley-Henry Men, Discoverers 


and Explorers of the Great Central Route from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, 1822- 
1831. sy John G. Neihardt, Litt. D. Author of 
“The Song of Three Friends,’ “The Song of 


Hugh Glass,’’ ‘The Quest.’’ The MacMillan Com- 


pany. New York. 

A Second Book in Algebra. By Fletcher Durell, 
Ph.D., head of Mathematical Department, the 
Lawrenceville School, and E. E. Arnold, M.A., 


Supervising Principal, the Public Schools of the 
Pelhams, New York. Formerly Specialist in 
Mathematics the University of the State of New 
York. Charles E. Merrill Company. New York 
and Chicago. 

Democracy and Assimilation. 
migrant Heritages in America. 3y =6Julius 
Drachsler, Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in Smith College, New York. The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1920. 

Essentials of English. Higher Grades. By Henry 
Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann School 


The Blending of Im- 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Amer- 
ican Book Company. New York, Cincinnati, Chi 
cago, Boston, Atlanta. 


Heath's Modern Language Series. Le Crime de 


Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de L’ Institut. Par 
Anatole France De LS Académie Francaise. 
Abridged and Edited with introduction, notes 


and vocabulary. By J. L. Borgerhoff, Professor 
of Romance Languages in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. Boston 
New York, Chicago. 


Your Biggest Job, School or Business. Some Words 


of Counsel for Red-Blooded Young Americans 
Who Are Getting Tired of School. 3v Henry 
Louis Smith. Ph.D., LL.D., President of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. D. Appleton & Co. 
New York, London, 1920. 


Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic. Lower 
Grades. 3y Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., LL.D., Su 
perintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania. American Book Company. New York, 
Cincinnati. Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. (Also 
Book. With Everyday Idiom Drill and Conver- 
books for middle and upper grades. ) 

Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
sational Practice. By David Hobart Carnahan, 


Short French Review Grammar and Composition 
Graded Lessons Correlating Penmanship with 
Spelling. Impression and Expression Secured by 
Visulation and Motor Action. By Ida Coe, 
Pd.M.. and Charles Harper, Ph.D., New York 
Public Schools. The Penmanship for this book 
was prepared by the A. N. Palmer Company. 
Published by the A. N. Palmer Company. New 
York Boston, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Grunty Grunts and Smiley Smile Indoors. 3V 
fJertha E. Feist. With Illustrations by M. P. 
Brater. Henry Altemus Company. Philadelphia. 
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| hres ems | 


Adopted 
by the 
United States Army 


“Because of its simplicity and the ease and 
quickness with which it can be learned by 


the soldier-student” 
Gregg Shorthand 


was recently adopted for exclusive use in 
the United Statea Army Schools. 


Write our nearest 
office for circular 


> ——|E|"A~EE|~|=——pp>S=>=>p>p>=SS= 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING Co. 


New York Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 
London 
(ey ee es=sees_) 





Teaching Boys and. Girls 
How to Study 


By P. J. ZIMMERS 


On the Wisconsin Teachers’ Reading Circle List 


A practical book 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in the author’s 
own schools. 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you oul. 

No teacher, froma 
college professor toa 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 


Cloth bound, print- 
ed in clear, plain type. 





Price to teachers taking the Reading Circle Work: 
single copie’, postpaid, 70c; in lots of 12 or more, 
transportation charges collect, each 65c. 


Regular price 75c; postage 6c. 


The Parker Company 
Publishing Department 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








Children Who Play 


Teachers who aid children to play better aid them to study 
better--the problem of providing proper means of play is 
solved by MEDART Engineering Service and MEDART 
Playground Equipment. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Built right as the result of fifty years’ experience. Get 
Catalog “L,” a wonderfully complete text-book on_play- 
ground planning and equipment. Outline your problems 
and get the advice of our Engineering Department- -no cost 
or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


San Francisco 


New York 
52 Vanberbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 




















THE SIGN OF 


of IX) SERVICE 


(Not written by our advertising department) 





Bayfield, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 

“First of all permit me to say a word in re- 
gard to your service. | sent you a special delivery 
letter with an order for twenty-five cents on a 
Monday and received the order on Wednesday. 
Gentlemen such service is indeed to be commended. 
I assure you that this policy of yours, treating your 
patrons alike and shipping orders at an early date, 
will gain you many customers. Since one good 
turn deserves another, the Superintendent here has 
sent you orders for our school supplies. Since | 
am merely a “school ma’am,” my orders material 
for my own use will be small, but | can recommend 
your service and | shall whenever opportunity 
arises.” 

Sincerely, 


EauClaire Book and Stationery Company 


EauClaire, Wisconsin 
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Health Habits taught in school 
usually persist in later life. 


Onliwon- 
theHealth-Guardian 





©ulwwon 


SERVED OCOUBLE 


ii PaperTowels 


OCOUBLE 


serve as a constant object lesson in cleanliness. The clean crepe towels 
are protected from dust and germs in an automatic cabinet from which 
the pupil draws just one towel at a time and simultaneously releases a 
clean untouched towel for the next user. The service is at once sanitary 
and economical. 

Sample towels sent on request 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Department 24 Albany, MT. 





The Tendency in Commercial 
Education 


is toward a mére comprehensive training and 
away from the exclusive teaching of the mechan- 
ics and technique of business at the expense of 
fundamentals. 


The books listed below are in keeping with 
these present-day tendences. 


Business Organization and Administration, by J. 
Anton de Haas, Professor of Foreign Trade, 
New York Univer sity. 

A vivid picture of the whole field of modern business. 
Brought down to the level of secondary school pupils, 
Comprehensive and teachable. ; , $1.60 


An Introduction to Economics, by Graham A. 
Laing, Professor of Economics, University of 
Arizona. 

Prepared especially for high school pupils. Simple, 
teachable, and eaesainen nsive. Successful from the 
start. F $1.40 


Office Training for dieeaiiitias re an P. 
SoRelle (text and exercises). 


A thorough treatment of office routine. Everything 
stenographers should know. Used in hundreds of 
schools, both public and private. Text $1.25 

Exercises .75 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











Haynes Blackboard 


Eraser Cleaner 


pense if not satisfactory. 


“Gets all the dust’’ by 
With bag, $37.50; to attach to window board, $32.50. 
Address 

Dept. B. 317-319 E. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


well-known vacuum process; operates by electricity. 
Sent on 10 days free trial, return at our ex- 


National Wood Renovating Co. 








TEST YOUR LATIN PUPILS 


Brown’s Latin Tests and Monograph now ready 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











School Plays and Operas 


wigs, music and scores 
Let us hear from you 


We furnish costumes, 
for any Opera or Play. 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, Il. 
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1 For Sale at Your Dealer 





ae MRS A ot ICE i 
Pencil No. 174 Tl 


Made in Five Grades [J 








ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 


: EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK J 
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Wisconsin’s School Supply House 


Co-KIARO 
= HAR _ Blackboard Pointers Call Bells 


= Ch 


a Blackboards Card Catalog Cabinets 
EAU CLA] Blocks ween 


wits SAT IONERY (0 Blocks, cube root Card Catalog Cards 


|B 
LE 


RYTHING P : Blotters Card Cutters 
Eau CL SCHOOLS Bogus Paper Carpet Warp 
AIRE Wis 





Book Cards Certificates 


Book Covers Chairs 

Book Labels Chalk Trough 
Alarm Clocks Book Lettering Kits Charging Cards 
Accession Books Book Pockets Cloth, tracing 
Book Repair Material Colored Pencils 


Artgum - 
Bookcases Composition Books 


Baskets, Waste Paper sas 
Beautiful things for Brushes Composition Paper 


children to make Bubblers Consecutive Numbers 


Binders, Magazine Burlap dussneh ted te 
Blackboard Chalk Busy Work Material supplies we furnish 























THE WHITEWATER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


“The School of Opportunities” 
Offers Ten Courses 


A two-year Primary Course 

A two-year Grammar Course 

A two-year Principals’ Course 

A three-year High School Teachers’ Course 
A two-year Rural Course 

A one-year Rural Course 

A three-year Commercial Teachers’ Course 
A two-year Commercial Teachers’ Course 
A one-year Business Course 

A two-year business Course 


A full accredited High School offering commercial 
and academic courses, and a model school of eight 
grades and kindergarten afford unexcelled possibilities 
for directed teaching. 

The Business Courses afford exceptional opportu- 

‘ nities to ex-service men. 
Charging Tray for Your School Library Second Semester opened January 31. Summer 
session will begin June 20, 1921. 
For price and description consult 
our School Library Special Catalog 
of Library Supplies. 


For further particulars address the President, 


S. HYER, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wisconsin 











